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Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme 


JACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy 
sicfan and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a speciaity. Location delightful. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thgrough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ConnecticttT, Myatic Bridge. 
j VS7IC VALLEY INSTITUTE.— 
Both sexes. Home. Health. Best references. 
Send for catalogue. J. K. BucKLYS, LL 
CONNECTICUT, New Havet. 
“ROVE HALL.—Miss 


7 tor Young Ladies. 


Montfort's School 
Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 


COSNECTICUT, Stamford. 
] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


CoNNEcTICUT, Washington, Litchfleld Co. 
, i GUNNER Y.—A Family and P're- 
paratory School for Boys. A few vacancies for 


next year. Address J, C. BRINSMADE, 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.— The 
twenty-fifth collegiate year begins September 19. 
Diploma admits to the bar of Illinois, 
For circulars address 
H. Boot. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of ae 
SHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MAInNe, Portland, No. 51 High Street. 
_| RS. THROOP’S English and French 
d School for Young Ladies and Children. Circu- 
lars sent on application. 
MARYLAND, Reisterstown. 

‘7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS pre- 
nN pares for any college or business life. $300 per 
year. Prof. J.C. Kinear, A.M., Principal. 

i ITCHELES BOYS 
y strictly select Family School. 


Admits boys from eight to - en. 
M, C. MITCHELL, A. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 


SCHOOL, — 


-P les ipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


Address the Dean. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





Scho rf, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
( “HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
(, ANNETT INSTITUTE for ¥: uN 
7 Ladies.—The thirtieth year will be cin Wednesilay, 
Sept. 26, 1883, For catalogues and circular apply to Rev 
GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 





Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 
NSTIIT OTE of TE *CHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 

mistry, Architecture ete. WERSTER WELLS, Sec’y 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
A ISS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
YREPARATION for the Institute of Te 
nology and for business.—Private School for Boys s, 
No. 18 Boylston Place, Boston. Opens Wednesday, 
Sept. 26. For further information cal at the rooms, or 
address ALBERT HaLF, Dedham, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. ; ; 
DEY ABBOT will admit into his family, to 

fit for college, two or three boys of unexception 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Hizhest 
references given and expected. Address FrRaxcts E. 
ABBOT, Ph.D., 13 Lake View Ave. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 188 


ne HUSETTS, Gardner 


M? GARDNER SEMINARY, for 
Young Ladies. The situation of this school ts 


Unsurpassed. As the number of pupils will be very 
limited, unusual care and attention will be given to 
each one. The term begins Wednesday, Sept. vt For 


further particulars address Mrs. AURELIA BURRAGE 


MASSACHUSETTS, Gireenfie ld 
Pes: , ie SC 


Women. Established in 1860. J.C 


OL for Voun 


Paksons, Prin 





MASSACHUSFTTs, Old Cambridge 


*CHOOL FOR BOYS nt ‘ f 
» twelve and seventeen. Opens Sept. i at No. il 
Appian Way Address EDGAR H. NicHoLs, Saco, Maine 
or Gro. H. Brownk, Rockport, Mass. 
MASSACHIUBE? _, Peete td. 
| APLEW la? ANTI U SE. For 
P Young Ladies, a ors oun rior advantages. Well 
known for its healthful and charming location 
Address for catalogue, ete 
Lovis C, STANTON 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Paes 
MM ANAPP'’S HOME SCHOOL fer 
Boys. —Next (seventeenth) school year beyins 
September 1, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
ACA DE VY. — Ho Cha» 


qasx? s 
Pg Francis Adams, LL.D... Chairman "ot Manager rms 
tg eae and Boarding School. This year’s record 
at arvard College is higher than ever, all applicants 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding house 
during the —_ ear has been managed in a most com 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 

Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
t fh THAVER ACADE 
term, seventh 


year, begins Wednesday, 


My) fir 
Septem 
ber 12. 
Entrance eXaminations June 27 
For terms, etc., address 


and September 11 
J. BR. SEWALL, 

Head Master 
South Byfield, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Essex Co. 


T)u MMER ACADEMY. r2oth 4 
Home school for boys. Number of pupils limited 
Boys fitted for Harvard and other collezes, scientific 
schools, and the Institute of Technology A farm of 
over three hundred acres belongs to the school and ad 


joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt 
water bathing and boating 
Address 
JoHN W. PERKINS, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co 
( “RE YLOCA INSTITUTE { Prepara 
7 


tory School for Boys. Terms ans. rT 


atak “1 es 


on application. GEORGE F. Mi . Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Stock bri: ige, Berkshire Co. 
“UMMER AND Wé# INTER.- ys art 








Young Men privately fitted for college Condit 


tioned or rejected candidates coached. F. HOFFMANN 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater 
|S hye ARD COLLEGIAT: VS] 
tute. Boarding and Day S« hool for Girls and 
Young Women. Opens October 1, ISS% For circular 
and fail paren ulars address the Principal, 
HELEN Magia, 1! D 





Graduate of Swarthmore Coll, Boston Univ., an 


Newnbam Coll, Cambridge, Fngland 
MASSACHUSETTS, We st Newto 
NGLISH and CLASSICAL SCH¢ 


The ninetieth term of this Family and Boanting 


“ 
School 


for Boys and Giris will begin Wednesday, Sep 
tember 12, 1885. For particulars and catalogue acdress 
NaTH'L T. ALLEN 


Missovri, St. Louis 

*T. LOUIS LAW SCHOO: 

x University.—Graduates of Fastert 
Others seeking a higher staudan! of pr 
than ts necessary for mere admission 





Siring special instruction in the law o 
States, are invited to send for a catalocue 
Seventeenth annual term commences October 1885, 
and extends to June, ISS4 
WruiiaM G. HayMonnD, 
Dean of Law Faculty 
1417, Lucas Place, St. Louts, Mo 
MICHIGAN, Or hard Lake 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM) 
-A thorough Classical and Scientifie School 
Graduates admitted to Univers ty upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthfu 
Next term opens Sept IN. Expenses, &&) a year. For 
catalogue, address Colonel Rovers, Supt 
NEw HaNrsit RF, Portsmouth 
ISS MORGAN S SCHOOL fer Youn; 


tember 26 


A/ 


Circul 


xin its 


2 a} 


Ladies will bee tenth year Se] 


ars on applicati 


PRICE. to CENTS. 


tT JERSEY, Morristown 
Ate E. ELIZABEL PH DAN PS £s 
fy and French Boarding S« be ol for Young La 
lies reopens Sept. 10 Enlarged seh: rooma and @y 
nasium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior ad 
vantages in every department Board and tt n 
English and Latin, 8440 per annum or cires 





dress the Principal. 


New JERSEY, New Crupswick, LS Livingston Ave 
French Boarding and Day Sehool for Young La 
dics, One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, ou the Pennsylvania Railroad 
The school will open September 12 
New You, ¢ ore eR me Kia «« 
\ best colleges, et Terma, 9:00 a year 
Rev. OLIVER OWRS, AM. Reetor 
_ New York, Dobbs Ferry 


thetr Se vate lfor Young Ladies and Children S 


tember 10 

During the summer vacation they have remowedl into 
new and commodious houses, bulll exy aaly ¢ 
school, and are thus prepared to take a few more pupils 
into thetr family 

NeW Ye RK, Tthaca 

SORN: d UNiIt LASIT 3 rN8> 
( trance examinations begin at! aM. June tS and 
Sept. 18. For the Usivensity Keorsrer, with full stat 
ments regarding requirements for admission, courses 


of study, degrees, honors, expenses, froe scholarships, 


ete., and special information, apply to the President 
New York, Lyons 
YONS MUSICAL ACADEMY ( fons 


a 1S-4) 
lent teachers 
tistic execution 


New York, Newburgh 


S IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOG 
e A select boarding schooi for 2) bows. Graduat 


Daily lessons. Note 
— beat 
duress LH 


{ for furnishing ex 
muxiern fecAstgwe and ar 
Surkwoon, MOA Prin 


take the highest rank at Yale. New schoo! room and 
gymnasium. Gymnastics compulsory, and part of t! 
laily routine Address tax W Sratar, M.A. (Yale 





New Yor Crty, 2) W. Forty third Street 
Autumn term begins Wednesday ~~ ‘ 
Mr. Cutler will be at the schoo ome after Mondays 
Sept. 17 
New Yor« Crry, 31 FE. 17th se reet. Unton Square 
WERGEAR'S NEW FRENCH METHOD 
) Daily free demonstration, 11 a.m. Leasons by 
the Author. More correct pronunctation and conversa 
tion acquired in one month than ype by any other 
method. No payment in advance «duced terms for 





classes. Only system enabling pas of whatever age 
to pronounce correctly when studying alone. 
New Yor Crty, 145 W) Forty fifth Street 
LASS FOR YOUN GENTLEMEN 
( begins Sept. 27. Private instruction afternoons 
Apply (to ll a. mM.) to THOMAS REEVES ASH 
New YorRAK City, 15 F. Forty ninth Street 
"CELL BB Goi RAM ALAR SCHO001 
( FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal 
Reopens Wednesday, Sept, 8. For circulars apply at 
the School er to Prof. HENRY DRIsLER, No. 48 W. Forty 
aixth Street. 
New York Crry, 38 W. Fifty ninth Street 
{CH S'S Collegiate Institute reopen 


[ )R. SACH, 
September 17 Torcurh preparation fore olleges 

Columbia and Harvard), sctentifie schools 

an a business. German and French form important fea 

ures of re gular curriculum, 

‘i w building approved by sanitary experts 


Sew York Crty, 26 W. Forty third Street 
HH: LADAY and TUPPER'S School for 
Roys. Careful and thorough - mration for 
t colleges. Number of pupils limited. he best ad 


best 
vantages In every respect. Keopens Sept. 26 


New York Crry, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Street 

Wo MORSE'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ty. prepares for college, scientific school, or business. 
pens Sept. 26. Summer address, until Sept. 12, ts 
Cotuit 


especta its 


> al 


- 
Mass. 


New York Crry, 513 and 515 East 120th Street. 
SACASON SEMINARY. — ENGLI/S//, 
7 French, and German BoardingSchool for Young 
Tadies and Children. Desirable location; extensive 
shady grounds Terms, $200 to $300 per year. Reopens 
Sept. 13. For circulars apply to the Seminary. 


New York Crrvy, 46 Fast Fifty-cighth Street. 

1/7? TSS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
d will reopen her School for Young Ladies and 
Misses Oct. 10. Classes for Adults, Nov. 1. Preparation 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Harvard Examina 
tions. Advanced Classes in Art, Literature, Science 
and Mathematics. Unusual advantages for Modern 
Languages and ate. Beardias puplis limited to 12. 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. J. 


Continued on nest page. 








The N ation. 


CONTENTS OF TITS NUMBER. 


Tuk WEEK 








SUMMARY OF THE WEEK's NEwWs. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES 
The Timber-Culture Act 
The Condition of Mr. Gladstone's Mintstry 
The Vienna Anniversary 
The Survival of Types 


The Art Remains of Athens.—I 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
The Irish Franchise and Registration Question 225 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Greek and English. 
President Porter on the Study of Anglo 
Mt. Desert and its Frequenters 
Southern Homicide, 
A Last Word on McM 


Saxon. 226 


aster’s History 


General Crook and the Apaches - 228 
Italian Unfriendliness to Silver : 228 
NOTES ‘ seece a 228 





REVIEWS 

Miss Ferrier'’s Novels 

Naval Operations in the Gulf.. 

Thurlow Weed's Autoblograp yhy. 

Four Masters of Ptching 

Local Government. — The 
Manual. 

The Iroquois Book of Rites 232i 

Socialism and Communism in their Practical “ae 
plication ‘ 

Anctlent Greek Female Costume 26 





234 
American Citizen's 





Mysteries of Time and a ace 256 

The Papers and Biography of Lion G: irdiner , 100 
1663 

Historic Romance 





Books OF THE WEEK 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subserip 


to foreign coun 


tion, unless previously renewed, 
Remittances at the risk of the 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 
When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addreases should be given. 
Address THE NATION, Bor 794, 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway 


subscriber, unless made 


New York. 


Scale of 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. —_ 
a, 
| No deviation. | od 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ 5 
choice of page, $27. 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with : 
shotce of position, $80. nes 00 


Double rates for top of column or other pre 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. . 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. December 31, On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 


Cuts are inserted 


15 per cent. ; 
Credits are made 


one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn itt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ia 8,300 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec 
tion. 


*,* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Domestic. 
ye "ES Fitted with roper Glasses. Field, 
ry Marine, and Opera Glasses, Teleacopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, en, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


MESSRS COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Decoration. 


COTTIER & CO., High-class 
44 Fifth ‘avenue, New 


ESSRS 
( Interior Decoration, 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


4/2 MANTELS “Al ND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, eve. 





ete. T. BR. SteEWarRT @ Co.. 75 W Twenty- third St.. N. 
” J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 
For Sale. 
T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 


4 ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


) e 
vofesstonal. 

( “HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney ana 

Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 

LARA CHURCHILL, 

Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 

/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 

toom 15, Underwriters’ Exch'ge, Kansas City, Mo. 

7 ISEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 

Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


A ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
a rior Decoration and all Art ‘work, 144 Fifth 


Attorney-General, 


Ave., 


J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


+ 440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Continued from first page. 
New York Ciry, 52 F. Seventy-seventh Street. 
| ISS J. F. WREAAKS'S Boarding and 
d Day School for Young Ladies and Children re 
opens Sept. 27. Course of study thorough and complete. 
Special attention paid to mathematics and languages. 
Kindergarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 3. 
New York Crry, 7i1 and 715 Fifth Avenue. 
] LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 


will reopen the ir French and English Boarding 





and Day School Sept. 27, L883, opposite Dr. Hall’s church, 
just below Central Park. Students prepared for colle- 
giate examinations if de ‘sired. 


NEW ; ORK City, 450 Madison Ave. 
RS C. GALLAHER will reopen her 
d Fre ne Protestant Boarding and Day Se hool for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, Tuesday, October 2. 
A limited and separate class in French and English 
for boys under ten. 





NEW YorK CITy, 32 EF. Forty-fifth Street. 


‘CHOOL OF MINES PREPARATORY 
n School. J. Wooppripek Davis, C.F., Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal. Introductory to all colleges. Opens Seytem 


ber 27. 
New York City, 8 E. Forty-seventh Street. 
“HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Monday, Sept. 24. One boarding a 
Send for circular. ’. DABNEY, Principal. 


New York Cry, ‘ifty-seventh Street. 


NORMAN INSTITC TE FOR 


1A 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27. 
Dr. and Mme. VAN NORMAN, 
Principals. 

/ AKE VIEW SEMINARY.—A_ Board- 

~ ing and Day School for Young Ladies. Rev. H. A. 
Dusoc, Principal. Delightfully situated, overlooking 
Lake Chautauqua; location proverbtally healthful ; ex- 
tensive and attractive grounds; building heated by 
steam; rooms newly papered, carpeted, and substan- 
tially furnished; full corps of professional teachers; 
complete academic course; modern languages practi- 
cally taught; painting and music by accomplished ar- 
tists. Refers to Bishop Coxe, ex-Governor Fenton, Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, and others. 

Will open Monday, Sept. 17. 

For circular address Principal. 

NEw York, Nyack. 
LADY having a Kindergarten School in 

y a pleasant and healthful location would like two 
children as boarders permanently or for the winter, 
Best of food and care. Terms for board and tuition, 
$50 per quarter. Apply personally or by letter to 


315 W. 


New York, Mayville. 


Miss 5S. C. ROBINSON, 
NEw York, Kye. 
PARK INSTITUTE. For Boys. $600 
a year. HENRY TATLOCK, Principal. 


NEw YorkK, Salem, Wasbington Co. ; 
/ HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for Boys 
 « under fourteen, with the Rector of St. Paul’s. 
A limited number of pupils from good families taken. 
The best references will be sent. 
New Y ORK, Sing Sing, on the Hudson. “4 
7; PLEASANT MILITARY ACA- 
d demy.—A Select Boarding-School for Boys. The 
course of instruction embraces the following depart- 
ments: Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary, 
Mathematical, Fnglish Studies, and Natural Se iences. 
Classes are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing, 
and Elocution. A thoroughly organized Military De- 
partment, Riding - School, with well- a horses, 
gymnasium, ete. Will reopen Thursday, September 13, 
J. HOWE ALLER, *rincipal. 
New Youk, Suspension red sais 
E VEAUX COLLEGE 
the Universities, etc. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., 


".—Prepares for 
Terms, $350 per annum. 
President. 


Re YorK, Utica. a 
Vj RS. PIATT'’S SCHOOL for 
l Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 


Young 


Sept. 19, 1883. 


~~ Onto, Cincinna 5 Ras 
V7 T.AUBL "RN INSTITUTE for Young 
£ Ladies.—Beautiful location, large grounds. Tho 
rough scholarship. Best music and art aivantages. 
Constant attention given to home and social culture, 
For circulars address H. THANE MILLER, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S Enstlish and French 
Boarding and Day Se hool for Young Ladies, 
tnd thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English peentins and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21 


Appicetion? should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 92. 


( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies will open September 26. 
For circulars apply to vumeioe®, 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F, FE, BENNETT, 


Miss DILLAYE, Miss S. J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, a a ial 1833 Chestnut St. 
] # MISSES L. SMITH and R. S. 
Ashbridge’s Boarding ae Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 25, 188:;. 
Address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, State College P. O., Center Co. 
ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEG/ 
Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing sur 
roundings. uition free. FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Board and other expenses very low. Courses of study : 
Classical, Scientific (general), and Technic al(agric ulture 
chemistry, civil e nginee ring, ete.), With a Classical and 
Scientific Preparatory De partment. Fall term opens 
Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues, or any information, ad 
dress GEO. W. ATHERTON, Pres. State College. 


VirGinia, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County. 

“REENWOOD.— A Military School for 

ZT Boysand Young Men. Location: on east slope of 

Blue Ridy re, immediately on Che sapeake and Ohio & ail 
road, and 1: 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia. 
Davip F. Boyb, Principal. 


VIRGINIA, Pete rsburg. 
( TNIVERSITY SCHOOL, — Nineteenth 
/ annual session begins Monday, Oct. 1. Thorough 
preparation for University of Virginia, colleges of high 
est grade, and U.S. vaval and military academies. Full 
staff ; climate mild yet bracing ; location very healthy ; 
ee uniformly successful. For catalogues address 
GorDoN McCaBE, Head Master. 

References: Chas. M. Fry, President Bank of New 
York : Jos. W. Harper, jr., of "Harper & Bros. ; and Geo 
H. By rd (patrons of the school) ; Professors B. L. Gilder 
sleeve (Johns Hopkins University), Charlton T. Lewis 
(New York City), C. H. Toy and Chas. R. Lanman (Ha: 
vard) and the Fac uity of the U nive rsity of v irginia. 


PROVINCE OF QU EREC, Sorel. 
Li V c "OL: NV ¢ OLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can 

« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science 

Thirty five acres of pla grounds ; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelleu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $220 to 
$100 perannum. Circulars on application to the Prin 
cipal, HENRY JULIAN LYALL. 


ENGLAND, London, Streatham. 
JZ AL D'ARNO.—An American lady, living 
abroad, wishes to recommend the above school, 
in the suburbs of London, where her little daughter for 
the past two years has received the most tender care, 
combined with i instruction of the highest order. Miss 
Wells has both a French and German resident gover 
ness. The best references. Further information can 
be had by applying to Mrs. W. T. WiLcox, 348 South Six 
teenth Street, Philadelphia. 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. : 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School i 
re. Ma, Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 7 
Baltimore. M 


(CHRIS TIE’. S Se chool auhClies ge Goi. tllus 

trated, representing 200 leading schools. At office 
FREE; postage, 10 cents. Spectal catalogues and in: 
formation concerning schools free to parents describ 
ing wants. Schools and families supplied with teachers. 
Teachers, send for application-form. JAMES CHRISTIE, 
successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic deems Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York 


S CHOOL SANITATION .—Professiona: 
» advice regarding sanitary arrangements Of schoois ; 
also, lectures on same topics. 

References: Princeton College ; Hampton (Va.) Nor 
mal College; Lasel Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. ; Dr. 
Julius Sachs’s School, W. F ifty- ninth street. New York, 
and others. Address Cuas. F. WINGATE, Sanitary Engi 
neer, 119 Pearl Street, New York. 


} ISS HESSE, 76 W. Twenty-first Stre 
Z supplies c ompetent teachers, tutors, governesses, 
readers, lecturers, singers, etc. 

Parents advised in choice of schools. 

Refers by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Fiek 


L ARVARD EXAMINA TIOA S for Wo- 
men will be held in Cambridge, New York, Phila 
———- and Cincinnati, beginning June 26, 1884. For 
further information apply to the Secretary of the New 
York Local Committee, Heyhoe, Palisades, New York. 


te gt - Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
rade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 


dents, 


tral, Western, and Southern States fur ensuing year. 

















—— 
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Wants. 


A GENTLEMAN, thoroughly competent, 
j wants a position as literary critic or reviewer 
ith a first-class daily or periodical publication. Occa 


nal reviews contributed, if preferred. Address 
Critic, care of the Nafion 
An ENGLISH LADY, very high 
American and English te stim oni: ials, desires post 


tion as visiting or resident governess. English, French, 
music. McLean, Fvening Post office 


J? CTURES TO SCHOOLS, by a Vai 
~ graduate. Scientific and other subjects. Hlus 
trated by drawings, diagrams, and experiments. Refs 
nees. Address Box 599, Morristown, N. J. 
WPILS WANTED, to prepare for collex 
or advanced standing, by two Harvard graduates, 


pecialists, 
Address KassELAs, Cambridge, Mass. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW YorRK, January 25, 1883. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of ifs affairs on the 31st Dee ember, S82, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 


ary, ISS, to Sist December, ISsz $4,412,605 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1882 1,516,844 85 
Potal Marine Premiums SHWLU 588 4 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


INS82, to SIst December, 1882 $4,200,805 00 
Losses paid during the same 
period ose $2,013,767 35 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
penses...... $823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. - 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank. and other Stocks 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 





Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
‘ sete ited at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank 





Amount iene $13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 

ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
1. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, Edwin D. Morgan, 
harles Dennis, Thos. F. Youngs, Jas. G. De Forest, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Samuel Willets, 


Lewis Curtis, John D. Hewlett, Chas. D, Leverich, 
Chas. H. Russell, William H. Webb, Willlam Bryce, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett William H. Fogg, 
David Lane, Horace Gray, T. B. Coddington 
G. W. Burnham, E. W. Corlies, Horace K. Thurber 


John Elliott, William Degroot, 
Adolph Lemoyne, John L. Riker, 


A. A. Raven, 
Wm. Sturgis, 


Benj. H. Field, tobt. B. Minturn, N. Denton Smith. 
Josiah O, Low, Chas. H. Marshall, 
Vin. E. Dodge. Geo. W, Lane, 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


DAVIE & CO., 

16 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND NEW _ BOOKS; atso, BOOK 
AUCTIONEERS. 

Rooks of any kind, and in any quantity, bought or 
sold at auction on commission. Occasional Catalogues 
issued in each department, and will be mailed, free, 

upon request. 


ae US IN MARYLAND, $10 t $25 
acre. Catalogues free. H. P. CmaMpers 
Feder Risburgh, Maryland. 


ae 
a 
ae 
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FALL PLANTING. ERG Iaraeer SST’ 
try of the best Qld and Ne ' namenta 
rees, Shrubs Roses, Preontes, I t nt et 
Abridged Catalogue mailed free 

ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Roches Ny 


t 


OANS secured a oe aw a eer edge. By Professor Frederick Guthrie, A 
otlate n the rich, black nis of Nor volume planoared to give in har and n 
Te y , ‘ 


elementary Science tor 
Young Students. 











These lands are rapidily t : 4 P : P 
rising in value. % percent, interest guarante \ prehensive shape the first i \ that 
and am lending over $40 0 CO, and have never st is required bv children neerning the patur: 
Ollar in interest or principal. Address : , ; 

James B. SIMpsos, Att'y-at Law, Dallas Kas anal eof the 1 Liye il tt 
Agent Scottish American Mortage ¢ I t : . ; 
Edinburgh; Western Morteage and Inves nt ¢ Cre, 4 hextra, % 
Limited, of London, Englar int Dundee Mortyage . eel , . : , .. 
and Trust Investment Co., Limited adele “ S Tae AN SUCRE HATE . . 
t re j n rile t aw at t “ thes 
> Pat Ps » e . wy sure to f ishke t “ they hed Peps 
DRINCE & WHITELY, stuctory Way WIUhOWE Roun fo an emeyclepa 
‘ ’ ( Work 
o. 64 Broadway, New York ; , 
Branch Office, IS0 Fifth Avenu « PIN P ry? . 
All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought ar . ‘ ~ 4 LENS | My 
sold on Commission } oe ae ne . 
Private (poe eg he Philadelphia, Wilmington N. DY Anvers, author ‘ History f Art 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Have et \ series f readers planved to teach 
and Richmond, Va. : . ‘ 
the great law { natu nolanyuage simple 
_* BROTHERS & CO., evough to be intelligible to everv child wt 
») » WALL STREE in read Squat lon f \ I trated 
nd bound im boards, per v anaie ts 
IsstE COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in a M ¥F LAND AN Wath 
THIS ¢ NTRY AND ARROAI lll. VerurrTaner lair 
r ; . . ; ‘ : 
> a VEST MI r W " NIN 
IDDER, PEABODY & CO., west | ATER ANIMA 
1 Nassau St., N.Y 113 Devonshire St., I f f ~ 9 , 
‘ nat 1 viva f 
EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT t ‘ amdey ’ 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINEN1 her inst gin this 
Correspondents 
BARING BRoTHERS & ¢ » London 
PERIER FREES & ( Paris Payer . 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Rertin !.\ } ; Pye C/Cr 2 ( 


A? TURNER & CO. i er aN 


yuna hextra, g 
207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILAMELPHIA lie has t! t yin asts « " ear ev oft 
EFALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS Mprehenstot re ce . ¢ the s 
Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence . 
solicited, 

, ry . . a » = @ 2 vs \ ‘ \ \ F 

NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 4“: Ste ie eee ‘ 
Ss s\ 1? sre \ ! i wiftt 


STEAMSHIP COMPAN Y¥Y, 

















: , v7 > °  . ° . \ yf 1 ~ Attend f t?! 
FOR SOUTHAMPLON AND BREMEN \ 
The steamers of this Company w salilevers Wecdnes ! rements f -t } ts ins ° P 
day and Saturiay from br en Pier, fos f T} 
Street, Hoboken , ‘ ’ . , . 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVEF, AN \ ; i : i i 
BREMEN ¢ ¢ ] 
First Cabin, 1 Second Cabtr $ Steerage, $ ? erv (rPoa ir ! t 
Prepaid Steeraxe ( ‘ert te $ +? } ‘ } \ ‘ Noe , 
For freight or pa to 
OELRIC fist CU. AGENTS a} htior Re with ¢2 igi 
“ ne ve T 
s < xtra. & 
praT pas a7. . 
Ad ii ££. { ’ { ! t x ‘ ‘ ‘ 
(; beautiful cits ea Vidler 1 
finest estates in the « int? } I ra! . P ~~ s 
both land and wate i 
one mile from centre of \ 
feet of land, a ral 
lawn, shade, ornamental, anid fr t . \ 
vil ‘a, thor uwhiy built witt ar “ plat vaw's N\ . I 
Stone s ! ~ 
t t vv 
I } s st S1lia 
MI ¢ e 
Tul 4 i 
( 4 NAM'S NS 
r y 7 oF t ‘ ‘ t, New J k 
? , ’ rf, 9" A Ss 
Unmounted Photographs 
Ss d — - 
‘ ba a il ‘ ) rT rei 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS F AR 97) 
> 9-9 ¢4)> ? ye fro 
Fmbracing re prod lM sof far s 
sculpture arc ecture, et Ir . 3 y J? he 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp fi ¥ catalog . 
subjects . . 
¥ - ° > 1Y s Lot s Fx n sith numerous hdition 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO ; 
se f \ in Aut? s Carefully revised and cor 
hich ” nm Geese Bastan Meee 
Publishers, 3&8 Washington St “ x Authors and Chronological 
Please mention t! Nation Tat a1 a riance Index toevery Passage itn 
\ nt ictory Preface by PB. H, Stod 
“riVestorty JP FF .y2,6/) 933,7 rown Sv p., $2.50; Interleaved edition 
QAASMOK ER LDKOS. & L1L0% fT, ‘ : , PP. ¥ aes soe n 
v T = AN i 4 \ > 
tPTICSCT?C? ASssATECPTAT < bap ire has been taken to insure accuracy of 
Fo @ at fist 40 448 £ ALMA 4 ST hed text py ving been compared with author's text 
for ttineg in type, and again verified oy comparing 
} Archit < mt s ¢ } } K 
And Archite SUpplie 7 pr f sheets with the original text, so that each quo 
n has been verifie not only by the compiler, but 
S4 WAS] < X . vy an expert employed for this purpose 
p2" Catalogues 
> rw ‘ 
THOMAS ¥. CROWELL & CO., 
¥ IC TOR PTRICYCLES. 13 Astor Place, New York. 
tT oa 


Higt t ss V rk tures Send ent sta , .- rr . , 
‘for Tilustrated cata KF. W. HRISTERN, 
VERMAN WHEEL « tfor West Twenty third Street, New York, 
orter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 


Publishers, Tauchnitz'’s British Authors, Teubner's 
nd Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 


_ 
ae 
‘ 


e . ont r ireek A 
for W pr 3 SON iA INE ANI RANDY fernand A larwe assortment always on hand, and new 
a Warren Street, New York books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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Approved ‘Text-Books 


FOR 





Schools, eleademics, Seminaries, 
and ( olleges, 


























































Messrs. Ivisos, BLAKEMANS, Taytor & Co. Invite the 
attention of teachers and educationists to their list of 
publications as comprising many new and carefully 
prepared works, together with their well-known stan 
dard series in the several branches of study 

The above are embraced, in part, as follows 


SPELLING AND READING. 
SWINTON'S WORD-BOOKS—Spelling and Analysis. 
SANDERKS'S SPELLERS. 

SWINTON'S READERS.—A new and highly popular 
series, containing many original features. 

THE NEW GRADED KEADERS 

SANDERS'S UNION READERS 

SHELDON’S READERS. 

STANDAKD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

CATHCART'S LITERARY KEADER. 


DICTIONARIES, 
WERBSTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 
ROBINSON'S PROGRESSIVE COURSE. 
ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE, 


FISH'S GRADED COU RSF.—An entirely new series in 
two books. Meritorious, attractive, and cheap. 


FELTER'S ARITHMETICS. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
KERL’S COMPLETE COURSE, 
WELLS'S SHORTER COURSE, 
GEOGRAPHY. 

SWINTON’'S TWO-BOOK SERIES. 
GUYOT'S STANDARD SERIES, 
GUYOT'’S WALL MAPS. 

*,.* The only two American authors of school-books 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition. 

HISTORY. 
SWINTON'S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
SWINTON'S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
WILLSON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WILLSON'S OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 
PENMANSH IP. 
THE SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF WRITING. — Copy 
books and charts. 
DRAWING. 

WHITE'S COMPLETE COURSE OF INDUSTRIAI 


DRAWING. 
MUSIC. 
LOOMIS'S PROGRESSIVE COURSE, 
SCIENCE. 
GRAY’S BOTANY. 
DANA'S GEOLOGY. 
GUYOT's PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
ELIOT AND STORER’sS CHEMISTRY. 
WELLS'S PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY. 
COOLEY'S PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY. 
TENNEY'S ZOOLOGY. 
TENNEY'S NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 
THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 
LANGUELLIER AND MONSANTIO'’S FRENCH COURSE 
(new). 
MONSANTO AND LANGUtLLIER'S SPANISH COU RSE 
(new). 
FASQUELLF'S FRENCH COURSF., 
WOODBURY'S GERMAN COURSE, 
MANTILLA’S SPANISH READERS. 
MANTILLA AND PARLEY'S HISTORIA UNIVER: 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
TOWNSEND'S ANALYSIS, 
TOWNSEND'S SHORTER COURSF. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 
BRYANT AND STRATTON’S STANDARD SERIES. 
STATIONERY. 
ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 
THE SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 
THE SPENCERIAN WRITING FLUID. 
PERRY & CO.'S STEEL PENS, ete., ete., ete. 


- 





Sample copies will be furnished to teacbers for exami 
nation at nominal prices. Correspondence is cordially 
solicited. 


PUBLISHERS, 
753-75) Broadway, New York. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues, giving special 
prices for introduction, will be sent on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


The Nation. 


D. APPLETO! 


ix J, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY : 
I 
Phe Home Library. 
Forming the eleventh volume of ‘* APPLETONS’ Home Books.” With numerous Illustrations, 
By Arthur Penn, editor of ‘The Rhymester.’ 





[ Number 950 





CONTENTS.—A Plea for the Best Books; On the Buying and Owning of Books; On Reading: On 
Fiction (vith a List of a Hundred Best Novels); On the Library and its Furniture; On Book-binding : 
On the Making of Scrap-Books; Ou Diaries and Family Records; On the Lending and Marking of 
_—, Hints Here and There; Appendix—List of Authors whose Works should be Found in the 

ome Library. 


12mo, cloth, illuminated cover, price 69 cents, 
II. 
a ié ie . ‘ 
Conflict in Nature and Life: 

A STUDY OF ANTAGONISM IN THE CONSTICUTION OF THINGS. For the Elucidation 
of the Problem of Good and Evil, and the Reconciliation of Optimism and Pessimism, 12mo, 
clotb, price 2. 

“This anonymous work is in the most comprehensive sense an ethical essay upon human life in 


connection with the order of nature. It is a Fyne poems inquiry into the constitution of natural 
things, as it bears on the fundamental problems of Good and Evil.”’—Popular Science Monthly. 


IIT. 
| e = ~aee ° 
Mediaeval Civilization. 
By George Burton Adams, Professor of History in Drury College, Mo. Nrw VoLuME IN History 
PRIMERS. 1I8mo, cloth, flexible, price 45 cents. 
CONTENTS —Introduction; General Character of the Period; The Holy Roman Empire; The Roman 
Church and Christianity ; The Germans; Chirlemagne; Attempts at National Organization; The Feudal 


System; The Empire and the Church; The Crusades ; The Revival of Learning; The Growth of Com- 
merce and its Results; The Rise ot the Nations; the Church and the Reformation ; Conclusion. 


IV. 
Christian Literature Primers, Vol. III. 
Kdited by Professor P. FISHER, D.D. 


THE POST. NICENE GREEK FATHERS, A D. 325 750. By the Rev. George A. Jackson. 18mo, 


cloth, price 60 cents. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
Vou. L THE APOSTOLIC FATITERS AND THE APOLOGISTS OF THE SECOND CENTURY, 
A.D. f-1S0, Cloth, price 60 cents, 
Vou. I. THE FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY, A.D, 180-325, Cloth, price 60 cents. 


Vv 
Phe Foundations of Religious Belief. 
The Methods of Nstural Theology vindicated against Modern Objections. The Bishop Paddock 


Lectures, 1883. By the Rev. W. D. Wilson, D.D., Presbyter Diocese of Central New York, and 
Professor in Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50, 


VI. 
’ 
Don't. 
\ Manual of Improprieties and Mistakes prevalent in Conduct and Speech. No. 2, © Parchment 
Paper Series.” Uniform with ‘ English as Sbe is Spoke.’ Square I6mo, price 30 cents. 


VII. 
The Normal Music Course. 


A Series of Exercises, Studies, and Songs, detining and illustrating the Art of Sight Reading, 
progressively arranged from the First Conception and Production of Tones to the most advarced 
Choral Practice. First Reader. By John W. Tufts and H. E. Hott. Square 12mo, boards, 
price 40 cents, 


VILL. 
~ e | ~ ” n 
Cumulative Method for Learning German. 
< 
ADAPTED TO SCHOOLS OR HOME INSTRUCTION, By Adolphe Dreyspring. 8vo, cloth, 
price $1 50. 

The “Cumulative Method” is based upon the theory that in the acquisition of a foreign language every 
available faculty should be brought into active service. Thus tne author makes the ear a useful 
auxiliary in distinguishing and determining the verbal modifications which the gender of German bas 
hitherto made so tedious and difficult, by availing himself of certain vocal cues to which the subject noun 


in each case furnishes the hey-note. These constantly reappear in new reiations and combinations, until 
the word with all its variations and idiomatic uses has become thoroughly tamiliar to the learner. 


1x. 
The Love Poems of Louis Barnaval. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles De Kay. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50, 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 
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rue chief event of consequence 
luring the week has been the 
the Northern 


appropriate ceremonies. 


formal compl 


Pacitic Railroad, with 
The 


ment of laying a continuous rail across the 


tion of 
mere achieve 
continent has long since been taken out of the 
realm of marvels, and the country can never 
feel again the thrill which the joining of the 
Central and Union Pacific lines gave it. On 
the other Land, fifty years of glowing repre 
sentations of the natural capacity of the vast 
area now first fairly made available for settle- 
ment, have not enabled the popular mind to 
realize the full significance of the opeving of 
the third great highway to the Pacific. The 
public rejoicings, f¢tes, and monster proces 
Paul and Minneapolis, which 
so interested and perhaps surprised the foreign 
guests of the occasion, were not an extrava- 
gant effervescence. No one can predict the 
rate of growth of the region now inviting the 
discontented of all the earth. Forty years 
ago a single overland caravan from Missouri 


sions at St. 


doubled the population of Oregon on its ar 
rival out. For the past two or three years the 
steamers plying between San Francisco and 
Portland have carried northward an average 
human freight comparable to that brought to 


the Atlantic shores from Europe. It is per 


haps of good omen for the future of the 
Northwest that these emigrants have been 


Americans mostly—that is, the best class of 
The 


pean loses nothing by coming later. 


pioneers the world has yet seen. Euro 





The distrustful attitude which capital has 
maintained for so many months has apparently 
relaxed a little during the past ten days. There 
has been a manifest disposition to invest in 
railroad stocks and bonds, and the prices of 
both have consequently been advancing pretty 
generally for nearly two weeks. It is believed 
that the initiative of the upward movement of 
prices was designedly given by experienced ope- 
rators, But it is also nearly certain that they 
were first convinced that investors and all 
others had come to the conclusion that prices 
of stocks were ‘‘low,” and therefore safe to 
buv. The upward movement was stopped by 
the reports of serious damage by frosts to the 
corn crop. The expected imports of specie 
seem about to begin. It is stated that some 
thing like 4,000,000 francs is to be shipped 
from Paris to New York before the close of 
this week. 


The auction sale of blankets of various sorts 
and grades on the 5th instant has made it more 
plain than before that there isa marked overpro 
duction of textile goods in the country, and that 
the tariff, if ever valuable to that branch of in 
When the former 
sales of dry goods were made at ruinously low 


dustry, has ceased to be so. 


rates, it was alleged as a reason for the unsatis 
factory prices that the goods were unseason 


able, and must needs be got rid of at a sact 
This cannot be said of blankets sold 
approach of winter Now, if 
blankets to bring high prices. 

current testimony is that they all w 
rates from 15 to 26 per ce below i 
ly ruling quotations, and that the sales d 
realize actual cost to the manufacturers \ 


blankets are among the most highly p1 
articles in the whole tariff 
thing can 
first smitten 
materials, 


be said to be protected which i 
with heavy 
and then sheltered behind a st 


heavier duty on the finished product. Man 


festly this system has not answered the pr 
pose intended by its makers. There is 
the smallest probability that the populati 


and consuming capacity of this country w 
hereafter outrun the producing capacity of th 
blanket mills. 


is not sporadic and temporary. 


The evil which 


eCXists to-day 
It is chroni 
and the only remedy is to be found in untaxed 
raw materials and access to foreign markets 


ipplicable to 


These observations, if not yet 
the steel-rail industry, are likely to become so 
Rails fell to $39 per ton at the beginning of the 
year, and have since declined slowly and per 
sistently to about $385. We ar 
a contract was made last week by an impor 


R35 Yet the 


informed that 


tant railway company below 
manufacturers are able to make some protit 
even at these low rates, the prices of ore and 


responding ra 


of pig having fallen in a ¢ 
The quotation for rails at the Welsh mills, as 
1 


reported in the London FF s¢of August 
25, was £5 per ton, although rails of s 
class at interior points could be had t 
{4 10s. At these figures it would cn \ 
possible for British manufacturers . 
rails in the United States, « t luty 
were Wholly removed. Indeed, we think that 
our manufacturers, if examined separat 
apart, and out of the hearing of Judge Ke 
ley, would acknowledge their ability t 


their own against any competitor in the w 
But as there is nothing so alarming in pr 


tionist circles as the suspicion that any tub can 


stand on its own bottom, we must not look for 


such revelations at present. Weare dispose 

however, to congratulate the steel-rail makers 
on the progress 
down-hill road of prices, if they 
the point where British competition is not t 
be feared under any kind of tariff 


they have achieved on th 





. } , ’ , +) ' 
For the purpose of estimating the amoun 
of damage sustained by the corn crop by 
frosts of last weck, a reference to the nsus 
tables of 1880 will prove usefu lt it vear 
the total crop reached 1,754.591,67 s 
Of this aggregate the six States witl 
corn belt” proper yielded r il ( 
half—vi 
Ohi 11.877 4 Miss 4)4.4 
lodiana 115.48 }lowa 
Illinois TY LAS] Ne ska 4 
Tota 4 ~ 
~ itherr States pr l i I airy one 
+) ‘ 
I 1e t 4. CTOT v 
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to be lv Op t \ \ 
crop int bast il Sia ‘ ‘ 
failure Bu {is K “ t \ i i | 
n those States, 1 es \ \ 
, rv Ww th tl ( ‘ 
reater than has 1 tl “ 
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Was \ X i . th 
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Vv ¢ \ } T - l 1 ( { 
tl ( . i t I s had alwavs been 
possible for the b ler, uf e State refused 
t receive his « ipous for taxes, to <« mpel 
t Officials to take the bv 1 ans of this 
summary process The Virginians, to meet 
this ditticultv, resorted to one f the most ela 
borate and ingenious pieces of legislation ever 
devised eve nas thern State as @ means 
f getting rid of a pe bligation 
I rst is bas s for their work they in 
vented in cold blood the fiction that some of 
the bonds were fraudulent or spurious, and 
that it was impossible to ascertain which 
these were without a judicial inquiry ; then 
they pr eded juire every bondholder 
who wished to pay his taxes in coupons to 
prove in court that his bond was not spurious 
bef if h ( ild le allowed to do so a pro 
cess not ly expensive, but involving a delay 


f years When this legislation came before 
the Supreme Court the judges decided that the 
remedy by mandamus was gone, and that the 
bondholder had instead the remedy provided 
bv the new law, which, as we have seen, was 


actually designed by its framers to destroy the 
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of the 
ied forthe decision were various, but it was 


value coupons. The legal grounds as 


universally regarded as atriumph for the repu 
diators, and so delighted were the Virginians 
that they fired off many guns when they got 
the news ; . 
The Virginia Funder Democrats have al 
vays complained that they have been treated 
ith great unfairness by the independent press 
the North, because it refused to believe that 


they were much ‘‘sounder” on the debt ques 
tion than their adversaries. They have now, 
since Judge Bond’s coupon decision, an op 


portunity of giving some evidence of their 
sincerity, and their action in regard to the de- 


cision will be watched witb interest. Judge 


Bond has enjoined the tax-collectors from 
levying for taxes wherever a tender of 
coupons in payment has been’ made, 


while the Riddleberger-Mahone legislation re- 
quires the collectors to levy. Until Judge 
Bond’s decision has been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court, there will be some doubt as 


to the validity of his injunction, but not 
much to those who are familiar with the 
previous decisions of the Court on the 


subject. The Funders will, therefore, unless 
all signs fail, have a chance of ‘* rallying” 
the debt-paying Virginians, if there is any 
rally left in them, with the Federal judiciary 
behind them. The State its 
revenue without taking the coupons, and can- 
not take its coupons without going in the face 
of the Riddleberger-Mahone ‘‘ coupon-killer’ 
statutes. The Funders, it would seem, might 
force Mahone and his followers to choose be- 


cannot collect 


tween submitting to a repeal of the most dis- 
graceful part of his anti-debt legislation and 
a defiance of the power of the Federal courts, 
which he would hardly like to attempt. 


A notable demonstration has been made by 
the Independents of Massachusetts. About 
two hundred of them assembled in Boston on 
Saturday, and issued an address which cannot 
fail to have an important effect upon‘ the ap- 
in the State. While 
nearly all the participants in the gathering 
were Republicans, there were some Demo- 
crats present, including John Quincy Adams, 
and cordial letters of sympathy were re 
ceived from Leverett Saltonstall and Frank 
W. Bird. The spirit of the meeting is ad- 
mirably shown in the address, which declares 
the Independents ready, regardless of per- 
sonal preferences, to assist in securing the 
best nominations, while they will refuse to 
support merely expedient candidates, even to 
escape the impending disgrace of Butler’s 
retlection. The attitude of independent voters 
everywhere is well defined in this passage : 
‘They stand ready to assist any party with 
honest right principles, but they are 
equally ready to withhold their votes from any 
party that weakens in its efforts to obtain the 
It is 
thought in Massachusetts that the principal 
effect of the address will be to make certain 
the nomination of the Hon. Henry L. Pierce 
for Governor. If this should turn out to be 
the case, the chances are that Governor Butler 
would greatly simplify the situation by decid- 


proaching campaign 


and 


reforms which the people demand.” 
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ing that, upon the whole, he did not care to 
run again. 


Governor McDaniel, of Georgia, in making 
appointments to fill vacancies, seems to be 
very little affected by Hereto- 
fore, applications for offices have been made to 


“ petitions,” 


the governors of Georgia by means of papers 
filled the 
ofinfluence. That these endorsements for the 


with recommendations of persons 
most part have no significance is well known ; 
in fact, the same names often appear on the 
petitions of rival candidates for the same office. 
There is reason to think that this practice 
may, during the present administration at 
least, fall into utter disuse. When the physi- 
cian of the Georgia Convict Camp (for Geor 
gia has no penitentiary) died the other day, 
the Governor immediately appointed in his 
stead 
that gentleman’s astonishment, and to the 
great indignation of the horde who expected 
to bring their ‘‘influence” to bear upon the 
Governor. 
the most distinguished physicians of the 
South, and is, besides, entitled to the credit 
of having caused to be created the very 
office to which he is now appointed. An- 
other opportunity for executive independ- 
ence is afforded by the bill to erect a new 
capitol which now awaits the approval of Gov- 
ernor McDaniel, as it provides for the appoint- 
ment by him of five commissioners to take 
complete charge of the matter. Public opin- 
ion seems to be confident that men of sterling 
integrity will be appointed, whether or not 
they are among those who are seeking the 
appointment ‘‘ with most petitionary vehe- 
mence.” 


The acquittal of Frank James will not sur- 
prise anybody who has paid much attention to 
of the distinguished family to 
which he belongs. Like his brother Jesse, he 
commanded the admiration and esteem of the 
community, though of course the nature of 
his occupation bred hostility in some quar- 
ters, which sufficiently accounts for the pro- 
secution of Frank. The jury is said to have 
been composed exciusively of Democrats—a 
very good way to secure an acquittal, as Frank 
had been in the war on the Southern side, 
and there seems to be a belief among Missouri 
Democrats that any indictment of a fellow- 
Democrat is presumably a Republican trick 
to revive the issues of the war. The speeches 
of counsel, too, show that Frank represented 
to the jury the cause of Labor against Capital, 
the prosecuting attorney finding it necessary 
to argue in his closing speech that it was not 
‘* wounded capital that calls upon you to redress 
its wrongs.” Any one will see that the identifi- 
cation of Frank’s cause with that of labor was 
natural enough when he reflects that Frank’s 
life hitherto has been one long war against 
banks and railroads. We have no doubt that, 
if the truth were known, it would be found 
that the signers of the address thanking the 
prosecuting attorney for his services would 
be found to be mainly just such men as Frank 
used to kill and rob—owners of property and 
employers of labor. Their motives, however, 
are easily seen through. 
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2 | tage was on the side of the former. 
Doctor Westmoreland, very much to | 


The examination of Mr. Jay Gould by the 
Committee on Education and Labor touching 
his biography, and his answers to the specific 
questions propounded to him, throw an air of 
opéra-bouffe over the whole investigation. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred readers of 
this remarkable testimony will be concerned 
not with any question of wages or strikes, of 
education or labor, but solely with 
of Gould as a counter-jumper, a 


the career 
land sur 
veyor, a tanner, a railroader, a telegrapher, 
stock interesting, 
perhaps, as personal memoirs, and having 
a relation to the bad side of human nature, 
but mainly irrelevant to the subject-matter, 
and calculated to provoke laughter at the ex- 
pense of the Committee rather than of the 
witness. Regarded as a fencing match be- 
tween Gould and the Committee, the advan- 
If it was 
needful to have Gould’s biography spread 


and a jobber — things 


| upon the records of Congress, it was de- 


Doctor Westmoreland is one of | 
| 


sirable to have the whole of it; yet he 
bounded like a chamois over the whole of 
his Erie Railway transactions, including the 
Black Friday affair, and the Committee never 
refreshed his memory upon those points. 
He told them that his large investments in 
telegraph property were made in order to 


| get a situation in the Western Union Com 


pany for a very dear friend of his. He 
said that he had no objection to the Govern 
ment regulating the charges of all corpora 
tions provided it would also guarantee them 
good dividends. He thought there was no 
more ‘‘ water” in Western Union than in any 
other company he was connected with! On 
cross-examination he declined to mention 
any other. He considered real estate in New 
York mostly ‘‘ water” because lots on Broad- 
way had been bought originally for a hand- 
ful of colored beads or a few pounds of to- 
bacco. He did not believe that any rival tele 
graph company could do much damage to the 
Western Union, because he had tried the game 
himself, and had failed. He was willing to sell 
out to the Government, or to hold on to his 
property—the only thing he objected to was 
the Government’s setting up a rival telegraph 
with the proceeds of public taxes. This 
he considered confiscation. Any rivalry or 
competition based upon fair play he was 
ready to take his chances in. To the search- 
ing inquiry addressed to him by the Commit- 
tee: ‘Do you think that the laborer gets his 
fair share of the vast accumulating wealth of 
the country?” he gave the profound answer: 
“‘T do.” He added that it is impossible to 
adopt any general rule to prevent poverty 
or ameliorate the woes of the poor, but the 
best advice he could give thera was that given 
by a late well-known philanthropist — viz., 
“Go West.” He recommended with earnest 
ness that something be done ‘‘to educate the 
masses and to elevate their moral standard.” 
He did not say that he had contributed his 
own example to the realization of this boon, 
but the public will easily supply the omission. 








Mr. George Blair, who knows what mono- 
poly is through being a manufacturer of pack- 
ing-boxes, but at the same time represents the 
cause of labor in beg the Chairman of the 
State Committee of the National Labor party, 
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gave some very interesting evidence beforethe | What he says confirms t 


Senate Committee on Monday. Experience 
shows, he says, that ‘‘a person can go through 


life very comfortably on $25,000 a year.” 


From this simple premise, which nobody 
but a madman would deny, he derives 
the following important conclusions: First, 
that Government bonds should be taxed; 
second, that the remedy for the present 


low price for making packing boxes is a law 
making a uniform reduction of the hours of 
labor; third, that there should be a National 
3ureau of Industry to regulate the hours of 
labor, and that this bureau should determine 
how many persons should be employed in 
any particular trade, placing the ‘* surplus ” at 
other occupations when any one trade becomes 
overcrowded. This shows that 
problems presented by the labor question can 


the severest 


be readily solved when approached by an un 
biassed reasoner. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the Bureau ought also to prescribe what 
and 
be prevented from taking up. 
This work is, to be sure, pretty effectively 
done through the tariff by Congress, but then 
a Bureau might do it better. 


occupations the citizen shall engage in, 
what he shall 


An interesting letter in the Evening Post 
on the dulness of the Newport season attri 
butes this curious fact in part to the hostility 
different ‘‘sets,” and strongly hints 
that this hostility itself grows out of the sus- 
picion and distrust with which some of the 
newly rich are regarded there by the permanent- 
ly but fastidiously poor. This 1s a risk which 
society in its present phase of development will 


between 


have to face and meet with courage and deci 
At first it may seem as if it were an old 
difficulty, but it proportions 
which are wholly new and may fairly be 
called appalling. Until recently the newly rich 
were ‘‘admitted ” by society after a more or 


sion. 


has assumed 


less careful pass-examination of their creden 
tials, a private comparison of notes by the 
‘‘ leaders” as to their appearance, their manner 
of dressing, talking, in fact the general suita 
bleness of their behavior for the standards re 


cognized as fitting in social life. Conse 
quently, the newly rich always looked 
upon their admission as a favor, and used 


their best endeavors to conform their lives 
to those of the people who had let them 
in. The position of wealth, however, as 
compared with birth, breeding, 
retinement, etc., has so much improved of late 
years that it is no longer disposed to ask any 
favors. It feels that it thie 
basis of social life, and that instead of asking 
for admission it ought to impose terms and set 
standards of its own. 
struggle to establish this right, which, natu 
he 
tives, who try to keep up the old relations be 
In the end, the 
servatives must go to the wall meantime 


education, 
now constitutes 


It is now engaged ina 


rally enough, vexes and irritates the conserva 
of course. 
but 
the conflict must tend now and then to ecli; 
the gayety of fashion. 


tween things. 


con 
re 


The /lerald published on Friday 
half of information Peru and 
Chili, the most important part of which con 
sists of an interview Admir 


command of the Chilian army of occupatior 


a& page 


and a about 


with il Lynch 


he view we have fre 

quently expressed in these columns as the 
Iglesias movement—that it affords t] nly 
reasonable chance which Pet i now has { 
extricating herself from her difficulties, Ig] 
sias having the active support of Chili. He is 
of course, a revolutionist: but any vernmen 
which succeeds in establis g itself Peru 
now must be revolutionary. Ti lve from 
his recent pronunciamiento, he sees—what 
few Peruvian leaders see—that the « trv 
now most needs, not eloquence ir ss 
to die in defence of the soil, but rder a 
quiet, the regular administration of just the 
disbanding of the troops " that are now rob 
bing and murdering in the interior Admira 
Lynch declares that the Iglesias tre ily Wi b 
carried out, or if that fails that Ch Ww 
“ decree” peace. The tre ily t will be re 
membered, provides that Chili shall take th 
best part of Peru, the nitrate and guano terri 
tory, and by ‘decreeing peace the Admiral 
undoubtedly means that he will simply annex 
this portion, and withdraw his troops fr t! 
rest of the country, leaving the Peruvians t 
settle their dispute as to their rival‘ gover 
ments ” as best they can 

Affairs in Croatia are apparently tak i 
more peaceful turn, owing to a rapid display 
of energy on the part of the Hungarian and 
Imperial authorities The Hungarian « 
cutcheon, with the bilingual inscriptions, wa 
replaced in Agram on Thursday by order 
of Baron Ramberg, the successor of Bat 
Pejacsevich, amid imposing ceremy sands 
grand flourish of military trumpets. A: pr 
clamation exhorting the people to 1 
quiet was issued, but had no effect, f t 
next evening the windows of the G ! 
ment oftices were smashed by the mob, wt 
had to be disp rsed at the p bay 
net. On Saturday, Jewish houses il 
objects of popular assaul u t \ 
because of the leniet vwith wl < 
outrages had been dealt w wross the H 
garian border. But the Llungsrian G 
ment had become t i of Wis 
riots, and earnestly cor it ‘ 
of riot and agitation in i r f \ 
fired upon the mob, and the hussars 
the streets. Similar llisions \ 
bloodless, took place in the rur . : 
military reinforcements fr Sty 
and other parts. A new at t by \ 
mob on Sunday was easily At 
of citizens otfered their services Tes 
der, and both th ty iV 
sumed a mor t il It is 
owing to this unexpected a 
Slav fever in ( ‘ tl ] 

NM ind Pos ag i “ 
outbreak in tt is Euro} it 
turned their eves “ Bul i 
liscovered the hands of Russ : 
tors—abettors of Pr Alexat 
ed match which is : wt Slav 
world on fir Already i larg f 
Russians yn ary officers, are cross 
ng the frontier on the w Bulgaria,” says 
a& Uracow teiecra 

The hos f ng ex i betwe the 
masses of the Italian a Fr bh ples by 


The Nation. 


w Fr } pa f l s tw vears 
ture i “ ha ! ] ly col 
. < we | , and FY 
Var s eof } Se < howl 
It it eg His k f raw WK 
tT ‘ T l \ (i i i athe t 
te R ‘ re i 
SI ind =| \ 1 \ ‘ sta 
€ it) } . runke 
Is ‘ () I r W 
bith 4m i iriv irks 
1 haritabl ha 
) A \ pur ie 
fund started by the ¢ vl rial ¢ \ 
Ir ss of Germany l } \ 
Sint rs | W 
pu wt I ! } 
Austria's ! \ \ \ 
the Ger n ¢ rt, a i \ } 
} i ! i { irt { ALIN 
Wi h t iN ! | 
Bund j a 
Dass his owt his ds s name 
hye Gq \ | i \ i ‘ 
a fins a8 
ue t sf I ‘ 
tuk Fra Rochet 
Br t wwruins | 
HIi¢ W i 
Ix Llu: 
whet < KF 
while ' a \ ' ih 
ib ( ‘ ‘ yon alia 
ral R ‘ " 
fer ‘ ’ “ \ \ ~ ; 
Nal s i t 1 { i | \ 
{ts f i view 
] Wwe ( \ af 
WwW ‘ Wil ( 
s WwW t su} y 
W) \ t 
ty T ( ("3 iT \ 
nx . peacet ¢ the 
Vy Detw DV Ss arr ( t 
1 with na honor. Bu ‘ 
Pek is the preservati f 
( ese suzvera \ \ Anan na it 
Pa = { acd ds i ‘ il { l 1 
R ; The B s speaks 
aps, th Tt t % h f the French 
( \\ t asserts that France is 
\ i a) iry 17eTa \ 
f ¢ Ana innot admit of 
xist I f a French pro 
. it Chines irisdictior that the 
f the frontier will be necessary 
{ the purposes f trace and that 
proposition of a neutral zone is inadmissi 
In eantime France strenuously 
repares for war, sending or ordering heavy 
I ents to the East; and our Govern 
ment has just received official information of 
the blockade by the French navy of the Gulf 
f Tonquin and of the ports of Anam against 
vessels carrying cargoes of war material, 
In the Treaty ports, the natural feeling of 
inxiety on the part of the foreign settlements 


has just been aggravated by the mob in Can 
on, accidental as this appears to have been 


without immediate political significance. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[Wepsespay, September 5, to TUESDAY, September 11, 
L¥XS, Inclusive. } 
DOMESTIC. 
fue formal completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, by the driving of the last 
spike, took place fifty miles from Helena, 


Montana Territory, last Saturday afternoon, 
in the presence of many people, including the 
foreign guests. President Villard made an 
address, sketching the history of the work, 
and was followed by Mr. William M. Evarts. 
The latter, in his oration, defended the policy 
of the Government in giving public lands to 
assist in building the transcontinental railroad 
lines. Addresses were also made by several 
of the foreign guests and by the Governors of 
a number of the Northwestern States and 
Territories 

The corner-stone of the new Capitol at Bis 
marck, D. T., was laid last Thursday. Re- 
marks were made by Governor Ordway, Mr. 
Villard, General Grant, ex-Secretaries Evarts 
and Schurz, Secretary Teller, and others. 

President Arthur returned to Washington 
last Friday. 

The Secretary of the Interior has received 
from ex Senator Ramsey, of the Utah Com 
mission, a communication in which he says: 
‘*The law known as the ‘Edmunds Act,’ so 
far as we have been responsible for its execu 
tion, has been carefully but rigidly enforced 
this year, as it was last. No person living in 
polygamy bas been permitted to vote at any 
election or to be voted for for any office; and 


while only three convictions in prosecutions | 


against polygamy under the act of 1862 have 
been secured, nearly or quite 15,000 persons 
have been disfranchised on account of 
polygamie practices through the operations 
of the law as administered by this Commis- 
sion.” 

‘he report of the committee that has inves- 
tigated the oflice of Supervising Architect Lill 
is in the hands of Secretary Folger. It is 
understood that it charges that the Architect’s 
oftice has been controlled by ofticial favorit- 
ism, and conducted in the interest of rings: 
that the system which has been adopted has 
practically destroyed the possibility of com- 
petition In many important matters; that 
favored contractors have obtained all the con- 
tracts for heating apparatus, for safes, and for 
elevators, and that the work in many instances 
has been imperfect and contrary to the speci- 
fications. The committee, however, do not 
charge any personal corruption on Mr. Hill. 

Civil-Service Commissioner Thoman, who 
has just returned from California, says that 


be was earnestly supported in his efforts to | 


establish the retormed system by the local of- 
ficials there, and that civil-service reform is 
now an accomplished fact. 

The banks in several cities have refused to 
accept the new postal notes, and it is thought 
that their form will have to be modified to 
render them less liable to errors. 

Since the new changes in the tariff and in- 
ternal-revenue laws large quantities of matches 
have been imported into this country from 
Sweden, one house in this city having import- 
ed already 125,000 gross The price of Ame- 
rican matches has been reduced from $2.60 to 
fifty cents a gToss, 

The United States Consul at Naples, ina 
report to the State Department, says that be 
cause of our new tariff on art works the Ita- 
lian Government will probably impose an ex- 
port duty of 30 per cent. on all American art 
works by American artists in Italy. The ef- 
fect of this, the Consul says, will doubtless 
be to drive all American artists out of the 
country. 

There were reports early this week of se- 
rious damage to the Western corn crop by the 
frost, but later estimates show that the first 
reports were exaggerated. In Niagara Coun- 
ty, N. Y., the frost was very severe, killing 
the corn, as well as buckwheat and late vege- 
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tables. The loss to farmers there is estimated 
at from $100,000 to $200,000. 


The National Cotton Exchange of America 
makes the follewing report of the cotton crop 
for the years ending August 31, 1882, and 
1883 Net port re ceipts, ISS82, 4,688,037 
bales ; 1883, 6,009,612 bales. 


The total number of immigrants landed at 
this port for the eight months ending August 


31 was 284,966. This 1s a decrease of 58,572 


from the number landed during the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
Governor Cleveland, of New York, said 


last week, speaking of his administration : 
‘* Perhaps some people have exaggerated my 
‘independence,’ as you call it; I haven't 
exiled myself from acquaintance with poli- 
ticians, or shut myself up from them. No 
man in my place could do so successfully. 
An Executive is necessarily much indebted to 
public or semi-public men from the various 
localities of the State for information and ad- 


vice. Of course, I couldn't follow every- 
body’s advice. I had to choose, and did the 
best I could. This is a big State, and every 


part of it has its local preferences.” 

Governor Cleveland has formally approved 
the report of the New’ York Civil Service 
Commission, classifying the positions under 
the State Government. 

In the selection of delegates to the New 
York Republican State Convention thus far 
there bas been entire harmony and no disposi- 
tion to make contests in any county between 
Stalwarts and Anti-Stalwarts. In thiscity the 
district associations have so amended their con- 
stitutions that any person who voted the Re- 
publican national ticket in 1880 may partici- 
pate in the primary meetings this month. 

A conference of Independents in Massachu 
setts was held in Boston last Saturday, Prof. 
Francis A. Walker, Representative-elect Ly- 
man, Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard, Samuel 
Bowles, and Jobn Quincy Adams, jr., being 
among those present. An adcress to the people 
was adopted setting forth the necessity of 
defeating the principles represented by Butler, 
and warning existing parties that the forma- 
tion of a third party can only be averted by a 
consistent advocacy of civil-service reform, tax 
reform, economy in State affairs, and wisdom 
in legislation 

The New York Greenback State Conven- 
tion has nominated the following ticket : For 
Secretary of State, Thomas kh. Beecher, of 
Chemung County ; for Comptroller, 8. L. 
Halsey, of Otsego County ; for Attorney- 
General, Lewis F. Post, of New York ; for 
State Treasurer, Julian Winne, of Albany 
County ; for State Engineer, Edwin A. Stll- 
man, of Ontario County. 

Judge Hoadly’s physician says that the re- 
ports that he will retire from the contest for 
Governor in Ohio are false. The anti-Me- 
Lean Democrats of Hamilton County have 
nominated a full independent local ticket. In 
Cleveland a local ticket in the interest of 
Bookwalter for United States Senator has been 
nominated, and there is much bitter feeling. 

The colored citizens are excited over a call 
that has been issued for a convention of col- 
ored men to be held soon in Louisville, Ky. 
Fred Douglass is a defender of it, while other 
colored leaders, like Professor Langston, think 
it injudicious because it seems like offering 
support to the Democrats in exchange for of- 
tices. 

Prof. Willard Fiske, ex-Librarian of Cornell 
University, has begun an action to annul the 
will of his wife, which leaves $1,500,000 to 
that college and $300,000 to him. The prin- 
cipal points raised by him are that the charter 
of Cornell University prohibits it from hold- 
ing property exceeding $3,000,000 in value, 
and that that limit has been reached; and also 
that the statutes of this State forbid any person 
having a husband, wife, child, or parent to 
bequeath to a benevolent, charitable, literary, 
scientific, religious, or missionary corporation 





more than one-half of his or her estate after 
the payment of debts. The reply sets forth 
an ante-nuptial agreement hetween the Pro 
fessor and his wife in which he agreed that 
she should dispose of her property after the 
marriage just as if she had remained single. 


Chief Justice Coleridge was honored with 
a dinner in Boston last Saturday evening. He 
made there his first speech in this country, 
warmly praising America, and said, speaking 
of the United States and England: ‘‘ We are 
bound together, if I may reverently say so, 
by God himself in golden chains of mutual 
affection and mutual respect; and two nations 
so joined together, I am firmly convinced, 
map will never put asunder.” 

Reports to the National Board of Health 
show that Dayton, O., has the lowest death 
rate of any city in this country. 

The steamship William Crane, for Balti- 
more from Savannah, narrowly escaped burn 
ing on Tuesday, September 4, near Frying- 

?an Shoals. Three hundred bales of cotton 
and a number of barrels of turpentine were 
thrown overboard, and after fourteen hours 
bard work the tire was extinguished. The 
vessel was badly damaged, and the loss to the 
cargo exceeds $25,000. 

The boiler of the Hudson River steamboat 
Riverdale, which exploded near this city, has 
been raised. It was found that the bottom 
part of the shell was badly corroded, and in 
the place where it had burst 1t was only one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick. The other boiler 
of the same boat was in no better condition. 

Frank James, the Missouri outlaw, was ac- 
quitted last Thursday. The verdict was re- 
ceived with applause. He says he now wants 
to live a quiet, honest life, but he is held on 
other indictments. 

The Central Labor Union had a parade in 
this city on September 5, in which about 8,000 
men participated. Some of the banners were 
inscribed as follows : ‘‘ Jay Gould Must Go”; 
‘“We Must Crush Monopolies Lest They 
Crush Us”; * Every Man Must Have a Breech- 
loader and Know How to Use It”; ‘The 
Wage System Makes Us Slaves”; ‘‘ Down 
with Oppressive Capital’; ‘‘ Prepare for the 
Coming Revolution”; ‘‘ Workers in the 
Tenements, Idlers in the Brown-stone Fronts.” 

First-Lieutenant John M. Porter, of the 
Third Cavalry, stationed at Fort Thomas, 
Arizona, is short in his army accounts, and 
has tled. He is a West Point graduate. 

Messrs. Moody, McGranahan, and Whittle, 
the evangelists, will leave this country on Oc- 
tober 2 for Ireland, where they intend carry- 
ing on an active missionary campaign in the 
south of the island. 

Andrew Varick Stout, long prominent in 
this city as a bank president and as a wealthy 
citizen of large benevolence, died on Septem- 
ber 5, aged seventy-one years. He began life 
as a teacher in the public schools. A few 
years ago he made a gift of $50,000 to the 
Drew Theological Seminary, and one of equal 
amount to the Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

FOREIGN. 

The question of peace or war between 
France and China is still undecided, and the 
reports about the negotiations are conflicting. 
Li Hung Chang is said to be in favor of a 
peaceable solution of the difficulty, while the 
intriguers who surround the court are urgent 
for war. According to one report, which is 
said not to be wholly accurate, the following 
are the principal points of an agreement pro- 
posed by the Marquis Tseng, the Chinese 


Ambassador, to the French Minister: The 
French protectorate to be hereafter con 
fined to the Delta and the Red River; China 


to open the navigation of the Red River 
up to Lao-Kay, which shall be the only 
point open to trade with Yun-Nan ; the fron- 
tier at all other points to be closed by the 
establishment of a neutral zone, which 
shall be garrisoned by the Anamites ; 
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China to undertake to prevent further 
incursions of the Black Flags; the suze 
rainty of China over Anam to be recognized 
by a mere act of homage, after which 
China will recognize the treaty of Hue; the 
French force of occupation to be limited 
to 4,000 men. It is further reported that 
China demands that her suzerainty of Anam 
shall be sustained exactly as it hitherto exist 
ed, and any idea of 2» merely honorary suze 
rainty will not be entertained by the Chinese 
Government. The Paris Republique Francaise 
says that France will insist upou maintaining 
a protectorate over Anam, which will in no 
way prejudice Chinese interests; that France 
is willing to recognize an honorary suzerainty 
of Chinain Anam, but cannot admit of the 
coexistence in Tonquin of a French protecto- 
rate and Chinese jurisdiction; that the ratiti- 
cation of the frontier will be necessary, with 
one point for the purposes of trade, and that 
the proposition fora neutral zone is inadmissi 
ble 


China objects to the sending of French re 
inforcements to Tonquin while the negotia 
tions are pending, and the French press insists 
that they must be sent. A Hong Kong de- 
spatch says the people of China seem to have 
little fear of the result of a war with France, 
and believe that with their new armaments 


and the improved discipline of their 
forces, the nation is far better able to 
cope with a foreign enemy now. than 
it was in the war of 1860. The London 


Timex points out that in the event of war the 
Americans, Germans, Japanese, and even the 
Chinese themselves, would secure more of the 
foreign and coasting trade in the east than 
the French. A Chivese mob at Canton has 
burned the houses of several European mer 
chants, and also their wharves, causing great 
consternation among the foreign residents, most 
of whom sought refuge on board vessels in the 
river. No violence was olfered to persons, and 
a force of Chinese troops was called out, 
which quickly dispersed the rioters. On the 
receipt of the intelligence at Hong Kong 
several gunboats were immediately sent to 
Canton to afford protection to the foreign 
merchants. The British Admiral in com 
mand in Chinese waters is left to act as he 
thinks best under the circumstances. It is 
said that the riot was caused by a number of 
Portuguese sailors killing a Chinpamun, and 
thut the French question was not involved in 
it. 

Baron von Ramberg, the military command 
er, entered last week upon the discharge of 
his duties as successor to the Ban of Croatia. 
Ile issued a proclamation declaring his task to 
be the retstablishment of peace and the resto 
ration of the official notices on state buildings, 
in order to show that street riots cannot setue 


political questions. Accordingly on Friday 
the I[lungarian escutcbeop, with _ bilin 


gual inscriptions thereon, was replaced on 
two Government offices. That evening an 
anti Magyar mob assembled and smashed the 
windows of the Government offices. The 
troops were ordered out by Baron von Ram. 
berg, and the rioters were dispersed at the 
point of the bayonet. A crowd of persons 
collected at Agram on Saturday aud smashed 
the windows of a café and several houses oc- 
cupied by Jews. The military were called 
out, and fired on the mob. The commu 
nal elections have been postponed through 
fear of further outbreaks. The Mayor of 
Agram has issued a proclamation §forbid- 
ding the assembling of groups of persons and 
prohibiting people from walking abroad after 
dark. The Hungarian Prime Minister has 
summoned the principal notables to Agram, 
including the former Ban, to devise means for 
the suppression of the disorders. The pea 
sants living between Glina and Petrinia are in 
full rebellion. The movement is directed 
chiefly against the landowners, A strong 
military force has been despatched to the 
scene of the disturbance. The Bishop of 


Veszprem bas issued a pastoral letter in which 


he declares that Jew- baiting is unchristian, and 
exhorts the clergy to use all their endeavors to 
divert their flock from following such a dan 
gerous path. 

The will of the Comte de Chambord gives 
500,000 francs to the Societas de Propaganda 
Fide, 100,000 francs for the benefit of the poor 
of Paris, 150,000 franes to the convent at 
Goritz, a large part of his fortune to the 
Due de Parma, and a smaller part to th 
Comte de Bardi, and the income of 20.000. 000 
franes to the Comtesse during her life 
2,000,000 francs variously bequeathed fter 
the demise of the Comtesse the Comte ce 
Bardi is to receive one-third and the Due d 
Parma two thirds of the entire property. Thi 
estate is said to be worth 60,000,000 francs 


less 


Don Carlos, the Spanish pretender, is in 
Venice. He bas written to the leader of the 
Legitimists in Spain declaring that he 
to Spain alone, and will belong to her always 


belongs 


King Alfonso of Spain arrived last week at 
St. Sebastian, and was received with enthusi 
usm by the populace. He declared that he 
would not cousent to the pardon of re 
ofticers of his army, whose immunity from 
punishment hitherto has been the principal 
cause of the recent uprisings 


belilous 


The unveiling of the statue of Lat 
took place last Thursday at Le Puy, France, 
in the presence of an immens | 
ple. The streets were decorated with Ameri 
ean and French flags, and triumphal arches 


crowd of peo 


were erected over the prominent avenues 
Among the persons present were Mr. Morton, 
United States Minister to France, and Mr 


Sargent, United States Minister to Germany 


The North G: tn Crazett 
conciliatory article, saying that in all ques 
tions pertaining to its foreign policy since the 
last war the Government of Germany has 
strictly observed toward France a benevolent 
and friendly attitude, and is prepared to ol 
serve the same attitude in the future when 
ever France sees tit to assert her interests in a 
legitimate manner Referring to a reeent 
article in the London 7¥mes, the Gurzefte saves 
also that if the Zines retained its former aeu 
men it Would perceive that the recent article 
in the Guzetle, which was writt 
tain peace, helped to lessen the tensior ( 
tween England and France, the effect of which 


has printed a 


was eloquently shown in the release by th 
French in Madagascar of Mr. Shaw e Eng 
lish missionary, 

The Marquis of Hartington, British Seer 


tary of State for War, speaking at Shetti 
England, last week, said it was a mistak 
suppose that the arrest of Mr. Shaw by the 
French in Madagascar was sufticient ground 
for a quarrel with France, or that the release 
of Mr. Shaw removed all ground for offer 


The Government, he said, | ped that France 


would make a satisfactory explanation of 1 
matter. 
An article printed in the Paris Jntrans 

by Henri Rochefort has aroused great indigna 
tion throughout Italy. It accused the hing 
of having pocketed the money subsembed by 
the French people for the Ischia sufferers 
while he was at the same time urging Ger 
many to annihilate France. Ata meeting of 
a committee of the Ischia survivors a resolu 
uon was adopted declaring that they would 
refuse all protfers of aid, on the g a that 
when charity is offered m in order to serv 


asa pretext for insulting their hing they feel 
that it is their duty to reject such cbaritv from 
the whole world 

M. Bratiano, Prim: 
has had a conference with Count 


the Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreig 
Affairs, and with Prince Bismarck for the 
purpose, it is said, of finally arranging the 
terms of an alliance of Rumania with Austria 
and Germany similar to those of Italy with 
these Powers, 

The celebration, on September 12, at Posen 
and elsewhere in Prussian Poian { thet 


TY) 
— 
a 
— 


centenary of the raising of the siege of Vienna 
by Sobieski was originally forbidden, but t! 
prohibition in regard to stage plays has beer 
removed in several districts 

The manifesto issued by Prit Alexander 
of Bulgaria, announcing the ay tment ofa 
commission to draft anew constil ition for Bul 
ria, is reported to have been forced upon tl 
Prince by the Russian Envoy and the Russiat 
Generals Sobolef® and kK . F © Alex 
aoder, Who Was anx rid t fror F 
tutelage of the Generals, at first refused t 
cede to the demands of the | vay lt if 
ter then threatened that, if \’ 
sisted In his opposition, s ree W ! 
sued bv the Czar of Russia releus | 
garians from their allegianee to Alexa 
ind that General Sol eft w ld} 
ed temporary agent of ! 
Prince retreated tr his pos 
the manifesto referred tf \ t 
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Act as entirely lequate to the needs of Tre 

i He said that not one sixth {th ind 

cases had vet been heard, and that When they 
had been all settled the reductior { rent 
would not amount to £1,000,000 

The police have discovered that one Terenc 
MeDermott purchased in Glasgow two lots of 
giveerine several weeks betore the explosions 
there took piace, and that he carried them to 
a factory at Birmingham, where they were 
robably converted into nitro-glycerine, and 


attempt to destroy 


uildings in Glasgow 


publi 


prot 
then used in the 
) 
t 


An official report of the recent disaster in 


Java bas not yet been put lished. The num 
ber of natives killed at Bantam, Batavia, and 


Lampong is estimated at 380,000, The number 
of Europeans lost is unknown. 
The Cromwell Line iron steamer Canima, of 


46 tons, from New York for St. Johns, 


N.F., was wrecked Jast Thursday morning on 
Gull Island, at the mouth of St. Mary’s Bay. 
She sank almost immediately after striking 


The passengers and crew, sixty in all, got 
ashore safcly owing to the skill and 
of Captain Farquhar 


coo] Dess 
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THE TIMBER-CULTURE ACT. 


Tim first publication from the Forestry Divi- 
the Agriculture since 
its reorganization before It is in the 
form of a preliminary report on the ‘ Forestry 
of the Mississippi Valley and Tree-Planting on 
the Plains,’ and is by Mr. F. P. Baker, of To 
peka This report, like other similar 
productions of the prairie, hints at the general 


sion of Department of 


is 


us, 


Kansas. 
depravity, ignorance, and malversation of cer 
tain Eastern men of science who at various times 
have suggested that the Western plains were 
treeless from lack of 
growth 


moisture to 
the 
breaking up of a few acres of prairie ground 
& permanent in- 
crease of rainfall west of the Missouri. Such 
slanders are treated at the West with the con- 
tempt they deserve; and the confiding settler, 


a sufticient 


insure a of trees, or even that 


might not, perhaps, cause 


under the inspiration of such Government re 
ports as this, still plants trees, and expects to 
gather abundant crops from the high, dry 
plains of western Kansas and Nebraska. 

A consideration of the Timber-Culture Act 
occupies a considerable portion of Mr. Baker’s 
which he has gathered from dif- 
a large amount of evidence in 


report, into 
ferent 
regard to the practical working of this law. 
The information thus obtained is to a certain 
extent and The testi- 
mony points clearly to the fact that the law, 
as at present constructed, makes frauds upon 
The Tim- 
ber-Culture Act, as is well known, enables a 


sources 


valuable suggestive. 


the Government possible and easy. 


settler to obtain a quarter-section of Govern- 
ment land upon condition of planting and 
properly cultivating during several years a cer 
tain number of trees to the acre upon a small 
portion of The law of 
contemplated that when a timber claim was 
taken it should be held and that 
the requisite number of trees should be planted 
and duly cultivated. But it appears from the 
testimony collected that it has become a gene- 


his claim. course 


as such, 


ral custom for speculators and non-residents 
to take up timber claims, neglect entirely the 
the and then sell them, 
often with a large bonus, to persons wishing 


provisions of law, 
to make entries under the homestead or pre- 
emption acts. It follows that the object of 
the law—the extension of wooded areas upon 
the prairies —is defeated, and speculation 
and fraud are facilitated. 

The remedy for this evil would seem to be, 
as Mr. Baker suggests, the adoption of the 
principle that ‘‘once a timber claim always a 
timber claim”; that is, that land once filed 
under the Timber-Culture Act, should be per- 
manently withdrawn from entry under the 
pre¢mption or homestead acts. The 
tion is a good one as far as it goes, but neither 
Mr. Baker nor any of the witnesses he has 
called in to testify as to the working of the 
law, has detected its real weakness or shown 
in what it requires essential modification. The 
act opens for timber-culture entry all land 
belonging to the public domain not already 
timber land, or not mineral or desert land. 
The Government, therefore, encourages the 
planting of trees in any part of the public 
domain, without regard to its fitness to pro 
duce trees. 


Sugves- 


The law in this way is in many 
eases misleading and unjust to honest settlers, 
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encouraged by the belief that an enlightened 
government would not present land to them 
upon conditions which could not be, under any 
circumstances, fulfilled. From the one hun- 
dredth meridian to the Pacific Ocean the line 
between forest and plain is sharply drawn. 
The mountains, and especially the high moun- 
tains, are timbered ; the valleys and plains are 
totally destitute of timber, except along the 
immediate borders of the largerstreams. They 
are destitute of trees because they do not receive 
sufficient moisture to cause trees to grow. Itis 
useless to plant trees in such situations, and if 
a man is induced to do so, under Government 
encouragement, he is defrauded and swin- 
dled. We make this statement with a com- 
plete consciousness of what is in store for us. 
We are prepared for the worst. We fully ex 
pect to be spoken of as ‘‘ one of them pro- 
fessors,”’ or even—but that would really be too 
dreadful—as ‘‘ scientific.””, When we think of 
the tornado of obloquy, rolled up from the 
Missouri to the Colorado, which will soon 
reach us, we can hardly resist self-laudation at 
our own boldness. 

According to Mr. Baker’s statement, 9,000,- 
000 acres of land are at present held under the 
provisions of the Timber-Culrure Act. Those 
persons, however, best informed upon the 
subject would, we believe, be surprised to 
learn that there are 10,000 acres of healthy, 
vigorous forest trees growing upon timber 
claims in the whole United States. Such 
plantations may exist, but unprejudiced and 
observant travellers in the West have 
failed to discover them. In Arizona, where 
numerous’ timber - claim entries have 
been made, it is safe to affirm that no planted 
tree is now growing or can grow without irri- 
gation. This is equally true of Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Eastern Oregon and Washington Territory. 
In all the region occupied by these States and 
Territories trees grow upon the mountains 
and not in the valleys, where the timber 
claims are located, and where without irriga 
tion trees will not grow. This is largely true 
of California and of Western Kansas, Ne 
braska, and Texas. The Timber-Culture Act 
was passed with reference to the requirements 
of Minnesota, and, with certain modifica- 
tions, was well adapted, if honestly taken 
advantage of, to develop prairie planting. 
The trouble is, however, that the distinction 


| land in this generation. 


_ to abolish the Timber-Culture Act entirely. It 


has failed deplorably even in Minnesota to 
accomplish what was honestly expected from 
it, and, on the whole, it has probably delayed 
rather than advanced the increase of forest 
area upon the prairies. 
THE CONDITION OF MR. 
STONE’S MINISTRY. 


GLAD 


Ir is now more than three years since Mr 
Gladstone’s Government came into power, 
leading a Parliamentary majority larger and 
more enthusiastic than has been seen in Eng- 
Much has happened 
since then. The Ministry have been driven 
by stress of weather into seas which they 
never meant to navigate, and among shoals 
from which escape seemed sometimes impos 
sible. However, the same fortune which 
threatened them at one time befriended them 
at another; and though they have more than 


| once seemed on the verge of falling or of 


breaking up, though they have lost three of 
their most eminent members in the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. W. E. Forster, and Mr. Bright, 
though the zeal of their followers has grown 
far cooler, still they stand to-day not substan 
tially weaker than they were at the close of 
their first session in September, 18x80. 

Their greatest dangers were encountered in 
1882, when the failure of Mr. Forster's efforts 
to pacify Ireland, and the cutburst of feeling 
which followed the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, shook the conti- 
dence of the nation in their wisdom or their 
courage. These dangers passed by, and the 
last session closed quietly enough. In this 


| session they have had less serious risks to face, 


| country, 
| too heartily to 


} 


| bill. 


between the climatic conditions of Minnesota | 


and those of the dry, parched valleys and 
plains of the far West was not considered. 
The law, unless repealed entirely, should cer- 
tainly be so modified as to include in its work- 
ings only the prairie portions of Minnesota 
and Missouri, all of Iowa, and the eastern 
portions only of Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. The remainder of the public domain, 
outside of the region described, should be ex- 
cluded from its workings on the ground that 
the Government should not encourage the 
planting of trees where trees cannot be made 
to grow. 

The question, however, which presents it- 
self is whether, under the circumstances, and 
in view of the fact that the best land belong 
ing to the Government in those States where 
tree-planting is climatically possible, is al- 
ready in private hands, it would not be wiser 


yet such as have sometimes proved fatal to 
weaker cabinets. The first came from the 
Bradlaugh difficulty, which has dogged their 
steps since the beginning of the present Par- 
liament. They resolved to meet his case by 
permitting him, since the House of Com- 
mons would not let him take the oath, to 
substitute an affirmation for the oath. The 
however, disliked Mr. Bradlaugh 
look at the matter in its 
legal aspect, and a gooe many Liberal mem- 
bers joined the Conservative Opposition and 
the Irish Opposition in voting against the 
Its defeat by a majority of five was not 
such a defeat as requires a Ministry to resign, 
for the question was not strictly a party one, 
the Affirmation Bill having formed no part of 
Mr. Gladstone’s regular political programme. 
Still, a defeat is a defeat ; and it was thought 
at the time that the Liberal party would be- 
come demoralized by it, and the Government 
lose their hold on their supporters. This did 
not happen, and after three weeks the affair 
was practically forgotten. 

Not long afterward it was discovered that 
so much time had been wasted during the first 
half of the session in idle debates and in the 
discussion of the Bradlaugh Bill itself, that 
some of the chief measures promised in the 
Queen’s speech would have to be dropped, 
and only a small harvest of legislation reaped 
for the year. This was a second and heavier 
cloud rising to overeast the sky, because the 
Liberal leaders had, when opposing Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Government, made it their chief 
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charge that he neglected domestic legislation, 
and because they had themselves, in Novem- 
ber last, carried a set of new rules of Parlia- 
mentary procedure on the plea that by its 
means they would be able to get more and bet 
ter work out of the House of Commons. To 
turn out no better work than their predeces 
sors, after having demanded and obtained a 
new set of tools, must, everybody said, dam 
age the Cabinet in the eyes of the country. 
The Liberals became uneasy, and the Tories 
saw their dismay with the more satisfaction 
because the result could not fairly be charged 
either on themselves or on the Irish members. 
Great prolixity of talk there had certainly 
been, but no open or deliberate obstruction, 
nothing which took the blame off the shoul 
ders of the majority, who are of course pri- 
marily responsible for the way 
business is done and time spent. How 
ever, the months of July and August saw 
more work. accomplished than had 
hoped in June. The total legislative crop 
is less than the better years of Mr. Glad 
stone’s first Ministry showed, but as large as, 


in which 


been 


or larger than, was reaped in any year of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s reign. Moreover, the Tory 
party has always derided the impatience of 
the reformers and deprecated over-legislation, 
so that it is not so well placed for raising 
these complaints; and, on the other hand, it 
cannot be said that there is really much eager 
ness in England for changes of any kind. 
The third and last of the difficulties which 
shook the Government was of their own mak- 
and ought therefore, according to the 
usual rule in such matters, to have given them 
the most trouble. It arose out of their Suez- 
Canal negotiations with M. de Lesseps. Their 
bargain made with him on behalf of the 
British shipowners was received by the mer- 
cantile class with a shout of disapproval. 
Their most faithful friends scarcely defended 
it. Their enemies had the public with them 
in deploring or denouncing the incapacity of 
Ministers who could show so little 
The 7imes, long on the watch 
for an opportunity of striking them, thought 
they were down, and struck hard accordingly. 
For a week it was supposed, just as it had been 
supposed after the Bradlaugh division, that 
the blow to their reputation and influence was 
a mortal one: they might hang on for a while, 
but they could never be strong again. 


ing, 


business 
shrewdness. 


Just as 
in the Bradlaugh case, these anticipations were 
falsified. There wasa reaction from the vehe- 
mence of the first outbreak. The Conservative 
leader, in trying to move an indirect vote of 
censure, gave the Liberals an opportunity of 
rallying tothe Government; and as the agree- 
ment had by this time been dropped, their 
rally implied no approval of its terms, but 
was merely a declaration of contidence in 
the Government itself. The little quarrel 
with the House of Lords with which the ses 


sion now usually winds up, as an_ Irish 
wake does with a fight, has this year been 
short, and has placed Lord Salisbury and the 


Lords once more in the attitude of landlords 
fighting for their own pockets. If they had 
wished to give Mr. Gladstone a lift before the 
recess, they could not have done better. The 
country is always pleased to see Ministers re 
sisting the Lords on a question affecting the 
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land, and still more pleased to see the Lords 
obliged to submit. 

Though the game of the session has 
been won by the Government and lost by the 
Opposiuon, this is owing just as much to the 
mistakes of the latter as to the skill of the for 
mer. 
Government 
judgment 


There has been a want of muscle in the 


several times, and a want of 


in divining popular sentiment. 
They do not push on business with the 
vigor which Mr. Gladstone 


years between 1868 and 1873, 


same 
displayed in the 

They have al 
lowed the zeal of their followers to wax cold 
before they had made any adequate use of it. 
If the Conservatives were led by a man like 
Peel—a man who could play the role of a rea 
keen 


the authority 


sonable though and watchful critic 


anxious that of the executive 


and the reputation of the country should bi 
maintained, and therefore slow to embarrass the 
Government by frequent attacks or vexatious 
questions, but who was also capable on occa 
sion of concentrating his forces for a pitched 
battle, and filling them with ardor by his own 
energy and dash—if they had during the last 


three years possessed such a man, the Ministry 


would probably have before now fallen. Siz 
Stafford Northcote bas all the knowledac ill 
the acuteness, all the reasonableness and bal 


ance of mind required for a leader, but he wants 
that authority over his own party which would 
have held them back from unprofitable skir 
mishes, and he has none of the ¢/an with which 


one ought to charge at the head of a column 


More often than not in his attacks he selects 
the wrong occasion and incurs a needless ck 


feat. Over and over again he has allowed th 


Government to escape from him, as David 
slipped through the tingers of the Philistines 
when he might have signally damaged them 


Yet his retirement from th 
be thought a misfortune for his party, whic! 


has in the House of Commons 


leadership must 


no man com 
parable to him all round. Lord Salisbur 
inferior in everything except in an oratory 
which is more trenchant than convinein 
in an air of vigor which spr 
recklessness than from cour 
THE VIENNA ANNIVERSARY 
Tue historical ch Vienna « 
brated veste rday the bicentenar 


event of wh 


is one of the very grandest landmarks in bis 
tory. Christendom, as such, has had \ 
two days of deliverance t gh t rv 
ordeal of battle which can be compared with 
the 12th of September, 1683: 1 lavs of P 


tiers and Lepanto. And 





by Charles Martel over the Saracens in 732 
only hurled back the power of Islat vond 
the Pyrenees; it left it in unimpaired vigor 
and dominant in every other field through 
which its pro sly Victorious course had 
carried it. Thetrumph of Don John of Aus 
tria over the fleet of the Sultan in 1571 stem 
med the tide of Turkish aggression along tht 
shores of the Mediterranean, but left the 
sword of the Janizaries unbroken, menacing 
and ready for new conquests. It was the 
battle at the foot of the Kahlenberg which 
decided completely, and decided forever, the 


world’s contest between the Cross and the 
he crushing defeat of Kara Mus 


Crescent, 
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simulta isiv by M immed i\ the east 
and by Louis NIV., the Sultan's most Christian 
ally the west, had hope v off the 
former, and had sults th hdingly 
relied on an offensive alliance against the Turks 
( Ciaed ni Ma “ Sol esk whi Be 
valiant hosts were now still far off The 
Polish King, won over to the Imperial side 

IN by be persuasi f his French eon 
sort, Who had a personal grudge against Louis 


XLV... hesitated to begin a new campaign 
which the interests of hisown country seemed 
‘ 4 


until Leopold’s ambassador and 
the Pope's legate threw themselves upon their 
the 
and the other adding, 


In the bx 


ces before him 


Vienna! 


one crying, “‘ Sire, save 
‘Save Chris 
vinning of July the Turks 


crossed the Austrian border, the mye ror fled, 


and on the 14th Kara Mustapha laid siege to 
Vienna, the suburbs of which were flam 
ing from the torches of the Tartars. Tens of 


thousands of the villagers had been carried off 
into slavery. 





YOO 


fed ee 

Fortunately for Vienna, her defence was 
intrusted to Starhemberg, and the 
that was to relieve her after the arrival 
of reinforcements was commanded by Duke 
Charles of No better man could 
have been found for either post. The forti- 
of the strengthened 
with a zeal and an alacrity such as only im 


Count 
army 


Lorraine, 


fications capital were 


minent peril and self-sacrificing patriotism 


could inspire. Sixty thousand inhabitants 
had fled at the approach of the foe; about 
an equal number remained, and of these about 
students, workmen— 


shouldered arms for defence, all other able- 


six thousand—burghers, 


bodied men working at the ramparts, palisades, 


and batteries. Charles had thrown 10,000 


cavalry into the city, and with the bulk of his | 


of the Danube. 
180,000. 


held the north bank 
numbered 


forces 
The 

Kara Mustapha was sure of his splendid prey, 
and desiring, it is believed, to get it intact, 


besiegers about 


to the end avoided a general storm, which 
might resulted in total destruction. 
But fierce tighting and assaulting, trenching 
and mining, went on incessantly, and before 
the end of two months the armed defenders 
were reduced by the sword and disease to less 
than half theirnumber, and the Turks had lost 
nearly 50,000 men. Kara Mustapha failed to dis 
lodge Charles—an attempt proved disastrous— 


have 


to seize the crossing places of the Danube, and 
the heights of the Kablenberg, 
between the Turkish camp and theriver. The 
relieving forces gradually effected their june 
tion. The Elector of Bavaria was among the 
first to arrive, the King of Poland came at the 
end of August, the Elector of Saxony a few 
days later. Among the many princely volun 
teers was Eugene of Savoy, then twenty years 
old. A council of war was held on Septem 
ber 3, and the advance on Vienna was deter- 
King Sobieski had the chief com- 
mand, but the Duke of was the 
virtual leader. 


to occupy 


mined on. 
Lorraine 


On the 7th the united army was assembled 
at Tulln, on the south bank of the Danube, 
about twenty miles to the west of Vienna. It 
—20,000 Austri- 
ans, 30,000 troops of the Empire, and 25,000 
Poles. 


pied without resistance. 


numbered about 75,000 men 
On the 11th the Kahlenberg was occu- 


the Grand Vizier now lay before the Christian 
hosts, and beyond it Vienna in her last ex- 
tremity. On the morning of the 12th the 
offensive movement The Austrians 
and Saxons, forming the left wing and com- 
manded by Charles, descended from the Kah- 
lenberg, and, moving along the Danube, forced 
back the Turks who advanced to meet them, 
and, after bloody fighting, stormed their in- 
trenched positions at Nussdorf and Heiligen- 
stadt, north of the city. It was noon, and the 
victorious wing paused to allow the centre, con- 
sisting of Bavarians, Franconians, and Swa- 
bians, and the Poles on the right to come into 
line. The South-Germans and Poles advanced 
fighting—the latter as far us Dornbach—and 
the efforts of the Turks to check them proved 
vain. Kara Mustapha had lef: 30,000 men in 
the trenches before the city, who continued 
mining and storming while the battle raged; 
upward of 100,000 faced the wide semicircle 
of the Christians. Two charges of Sobieski’s 


begun. 


| of Charles's new triumphs. 


The vast camp of | 


cavalry were repulsed; before the third the | 
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Turks withdrew to sheltering heights. It was 
now Charles of Lorraine's turn to move for- 
ward. His Saxons stormed a rampart armed 
with a battery, and the Austrians penetrated 


into the Turkish camp at Dodbling, flank- 
ing the extreme right of the enemy. The 


Kara Musta 
pha, aroused from his quiet contemplation 
of the bright western sky, collected the brav- 
est of his agas, displayed the banner of the 
Prophet, and prepared for the last combat. 
Sobieski attacked with all his cavalry, sup 
ported by German infantry and artillery, and, 
after a grapple of the fiercest kind, the Turks 
turned to flight. The 
troops had reached the ramparts before 
Vienna. The Janizaries, who had attempted 
a desperate storm of the city in the last hour, 
turned their guns against Charles, fired once 
more, and followed the fugitives. The sun 
had set. Twenty thousand Turkish corpses 
covered the battle-tield. Vienna was delivered, 
Christendom triumphant. 

It would be out of place here to speak of 
the tremendous amount of booty taken, of the 
Polish King’s entry into the delivered capital 
on the following day, of the rapturous enthu- 
siasm and gratitude of the Viennese, of the 
noble conduct of Charles of Lorraine toward 
the hero who had outstripped him in the race 
for the elective crown of Poland, of the stupid 
ingratitude of the Emperor Leopold, of the 
flight and pursuit into Hungary, of Kara 
Mustapha’s death by order of his master, of 
Todkbly’s futile resistance, of Sobieski’s return, 
Our narrative 
closes with the day the anniversary of which 
Vienna, and with her Lemberg, Cracow, 
and other cities of Poland, celebrated yes- 
terday. On the day of her deliverance 
Vienna hailed Sobieski, above all others, as 
her God-sent saviour, Thestreets, the churches, 
resounded with his name. The world’s his- 
tory, without forgetting the equally great 
merits of the heroic Starhemberg and the 
great Captain Charles, has entered that name 
most prominently in the proper page—fairly, 
we believe, for Sobieski came from a foreign 
country as a volunteer, and at the most criti- 
cs! moment, and was foremost by his rank, 
and command, and valor. Ninety years after 
the event Sobieski’s fatherland was treacher- 
ously divided by her powerful neighbors, 
Russia, Prussia, and the empire of which Vi- 
enna was the capital, and the monarch a 
descendant of Leopold. <A quarterof a cen- 
tury later Poland was divided once more, and 
the Hapsburgs took another share. The Poles 
became deadly enemies of Austria, and Dom- 
browsk1, Poniatowski, Bem, Dembinski, fought 
against her under French or Hungarian ban- 
ners. Of late years, the aspect of things has 
changedagain. Austria relies for her support on 
the Hungarian nation, whose independence To- 
kdly, and after him Rakoezy and Kossuth, 
defended ; and Austrian Poland—Galicia—is 
the only part of Sobieski’s realm in which the 
Poles enjoy a free national existence. Russia 
prohibited the celebration of the day of 
Vienna within her dominions, from fear of its 
becoming a Polish demonstration in favor of 
Austria. In Prussiau Poland the commemo- 
ration took place under severe restrictions. But 
Galicia gloritiedwithout stint the Polish King’s 


flicht of the besiegers began. 


fight before Vienna. Vienna herself, strange to 


| say, prepared for the celebration in ill-humor, 


Duke of Lorraine’s | 


| 





} ence 


grumbling at the Poles for their late aati- 
German votes in the Reichsrath, depreciating 
the merits of Sobieski, and talking of Polish 
ingratitude. 


TIE SURVIVAL OF TYPES. 
Tue London Daily News, in the course of an 
article on what it calls ‘‘ international reproach- 
es,” refers to the fact that there is much that is 
‘*traditional” in them. It thinks that both in 
America and in France the qualities and pe- 
culiarities attributed to English people are 
derived, to a great extent, less from experi 
than from inherited tradition. ‘*We 
hear that Englishmen are rude to ladies ; 
that they fail to yield them precedence at 
the ticket-otlices of steamboats and railway 
stations; that they complain of everything 
that is given them as food ; that they occupy 
more than their share of public conveyances 
with multitudinous wraps, sticks, and umbrel- 
las. They assert themselves, it would seem, 
when they bave placed 3,000 miles between 
themselves and their old home. There is, 
however, in all these complaints the ring of 
old coin.” In the same way it says that the 
Parisian of the boulevards still believes the 
Englishman to be a creature who wears long 
red whiskers of the mutton-chop species, and 
wears a plaid—although, as a matter of fact, 
the typical Englishman of to-day does not 
look like this at all. 

Any one interested in the matter might 
make a very queer collection of types which, 
having disappeared from actual life, survive 
in the popular imagination, and by surviving 
keep alive international prejudice, hostiiity, 
suspicion, or distrust, and which go on doivg 
duty in this way for years and years, until 
suddenly some fine day it is discovered that they 
are out of date and must in future be dispensed 
with. There is, for instance, our old friend 
the stage Irishman. How often bave our 
hearts been touched by the qualities of grati 
tude, devotion to seutiment, faithful friend- 
ship, and heroism of this noble creature. No 
doubt there must have been a time when he 
was as common in Ireland as he has been in our 
day in melodrama. But the Irishman, as he 
exists in New York and as he is described by 
those who have seen him at home, is strange- 
ly unlike the type. He 1s a decidedly practi- 
cal, hard-headed man, with a keen eye to the 
main chance, a considerable fondness for fight- 
ing, and a disposition which we should call 
the reverse of sentimental. Harrigan and 
Hart represent the actual Irishman in Ame- 


s 


| rica capitally at their litle theatre in Broad- 


tudes of 


way, yet the stage Irishman is to multi- 
Amcricans a more real creature 
than the actual Irishman, and we suppose 
there is hardly a Democratic statesman from 
one end of the country to the other who has 
not constantly before his mind an image of 
him by the contemplation of which he solves 
many of the knottiest problems of contempo- 
rary politics. 

Then there is the Dundreary Englishman, 
first cousin or lineal descendant of the Eng- 
lishman so dear to the French imagination. 
Dundreary really represents, as we know very 
well, when we think about it, a past type of swell 
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as extinct asthe dodo. It is not common any 
longer for English swells to change all their 
rs into ws, and to spice their sentences with 
‘‘aw-aws.” We have numbers of them over here 
every year, but wedo not hear them talk nowa- 
days the once familiar Dundreary language. 
Yet there is hardly a newspaper in the United 
States whose funny man does not assume, for 
the benefit of his readers, that Dundreary is 
alive, and every now and then reproduce 
him with gusto. Itis not in Punch that we 
find Dundreary, but in the funny department 
of the Oshkosh Monitor and the ‘‘All Sorts” 
column of the Bungtown Even 
Puck contributes to perpetuate the belief in 
the continued existence of Dundreary by de- 
voting a column a week to observations on 
American society in the Dundreary dialect, 
which thirty years ago might have been de 
cidedly funny. 

Punch still has John Bull as a national 
type; but it shows great reserve in the use of 
him, and now continually resorts to Bri 
tannia as a substitute. Is not this because our 
old friead John is now only a survival, a tra 
dition of the past? The bluff, stout, honest, 
red-faced, irascible rural person—of whom 
the photographs of John Bright remind us— 
has really been supplanted by a more modern, 
thinner, nervous, intellectual, astute type. 
For English use the Yankee type of Uncle 
Sam still seems to represent America, although 
it belongs to the past as much as slavery or 
the stage-coach. He would be a bold man 
who should undertake to say what the na- 
tional type is now; but itis safe to say that it 
is not a long, thin, ’cute Yankee, dressed in a 
swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, whit 
tling a stick and interlarding his conversa 
tion with ‘‘I swan!” and “I cal'late.” If Mr. 
Lowell were writing the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” 
would ‘Uncle 8.” his 
as he did during the war? By a merciful 
dispensation of Providence, however, Brother 
Jonathan and Uncle Sam still live on in the 
imaginations of large masses of conservative 
Englishmen, and no doubt enable many a Tory 
to people the United States with a race as alien 
from that which actually inhabits it as Zulus 
would be. 

In the same way it may be possible—to the 
Providence that guides the destinies of nations 
nothing is impossible—that the rude English 
man is, as the Daily News suggests, getting to 
bea survival. The Daily News's portrait of him 
is fair enough, though it would require Ameri 
cans who have suffered from him to do him 
real justice. He is, or was, a very rude per- 
son, and always seemed to take great delight 
in ‘‘asserting himself” in such a way as to 
produce as much general annoyance and dis- 
comfort as possible. During the war he had 
a brilliant career. He used to come over and 
express great surprise atthe silly fuss made 


Clarton. 


now, serve purpose 


about the Constitution and secession, and 
profess an entire inability to discover 
what it was ‘‘all about.” If they want 


to go, he always said, why don’t you let ‘em 
go? What 
meaning of a word inthe dictionary y It was 
in small things as in great. When he 
went into society, he dressed to suit him 
self, and not as gentlemen in England or any 
where else do, thus contriving to exhibit 


is the use of fighting about the 
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a general for and bis 
friends. When his meek entertainer ventured 
to offer him American dish which he 
did not like, he would 
panions 


cont mpt 


some 
frankly warn his com 
against it, and if he asked for sugar 
in his coffee, he would in the same outspoken 
way explain that he 
‘‘when it 
topics of conversation was the awful corrup 
tion and rottenness of American society and 
polities, and he dwelt so much upon this that 


always sweetened it 


was bad.” One of his favorite 


it often seemed as if what he was really int 
rested in was to find out whether the people 
he was staying with and being entertained by 
were not themselves 
rotten to the core. 


He was a very rude man, 


. if the truth were known 


and he did exist 
Is the time 
when we shall have to regard him 

survival, and admit that the rud 
is a creature of the past‘ 


But is he gone or going’ coming 
too as a 
Englishman 
Time and con 
tinued international experience can alone set 
tle this que stion. There are, however, bitter 
memories of past sufferings at bis hands in 
hundreds of American that 


better for both countries not to probe the sub 


homes nake it 


ject too deeply. 


THE ART REMAINS OF ATHENS.—1. 
THE modern town of Athens contains several 
places of deposit for works of ancient art. Some 
pieces of sculpture remain out-of-doors, more or 
less well sheltered and guarded. A few sculp 
tures still remain in place, as in the Parthenon, 
or have heen 


of the wingless 


been set up again after having 


thrown down, as in the temple 


Victory. Sothat Athens, not having as vet a 


well-organized museum, must be looked upon as 
itself a vast museum—one of the richest mu 
seums of sculpture in the world, and unrivalled 
in the department of sculpture in rehef. The 
total amount of such sculpture is very great 
and the average quality higher than that of any 


collection in Europe ; and, indeed, London alone, 


enriched by the spoils of Athens itself 





pare with Athens in respect to average quality 
of ancient sculpture, and that in but a small col 
lection, priceless as is its valu 
tinental galleries have their 
but 


matchless master 


pieces, these are scattered at 


among later imitative and inferior work. In 
Athens is no rubbish, such as fills furlongs of 
galleries in Italy and France: except a few 


Greco-Roman barbarisms from marble-yands of 
the epoch, all is pure Greek. What one sees is 
either of the Periclean epoch, or of the fas t 
ing times of slow development before the Persian 
war, or of the splendid and glowing revival of 
the fourth century. And all this sculpture re 
mains as it was found. The neat king statues 

i the Louvre, such as 


that crowd the Vatican and 
have but a small nucleus that is antique and on 


ginal—the limbs made anew hy Reng 





modern sculptors, and perfaps in their original 
attitudes ; the head put on, and perhaps in its 
right position—all clean and bright, magnificent 


furniture, but of doubtful value for the study of 
the art 
in Athens. 
the pick where hasty worknu 
bard throu umbent earth, laid on 
the floor, stoc walls, defaced and 
rk of the 
the spectator can 


f any special epoch »are unknown 
Shattered, mutilated, marked with 


on have struck too 








least al! is original w 
The mind of 


le +4 ine hin hl . hal 
supply missing limbs, but cannot 


discolored—at 
Greek sculptor 
work so easily 
in despite of false limbs put in the place of the 
lost . if the original state of the statue 


ones, Or 


or bas-relief can only be conjectured, at least it 











The chief museum of Greece star at 
northern edge of the citv of Athens the road 
which leads to the village of Patissia lt \ 
name the Central Museu wutral to ¢ ‘ 

& moral sense), but to cabmen and At 
generally, the Patissia Museu ratl 
building has been erected for its pury It ts 
as all museum buildings ought to tx 
story high, a rezd Maus \ 
front of two hundred and fifty 
abouts, toward the west, aud 
middle of this front, one finds 
lobby of thirtv by forty fe i 
paved with slabs of marble, walled w 
roofed with a simple vault, also pla 
lighted by a row of plain windows 
east wall, the whole severe!) ‘ 
ing, not a sing architectural a 
a tw \ ix t 
sta 

t t { any 
lobbV Is asortof place 
Which have not vet f i 
pla t There ire ite > i 
the 1, t }* ips ! t ‘ 
t ugh t deta s SSA 
exXau ation 

Out of this bby, southw 
halls in suceess1 ‘ ‘ 
by tifty and is yhtead 1 " W ‘ ‘ 
high i the eas wa tha s { 
not the ner sich € the i { 
also a sort of vestil “ | ‘ 
room is as pla stvle a ast 
I the north stret sapere “yy ‘ 

I s, but bev 1 these @ ¢ sa \ Z 
taining , rand 
i~ the Jengt this ‘ 
west, the w lows ar i t 
It w be see the tha ‘ i 
built two sides of a i 
that tl lsht is in s t s 
t wit and s sf “ 
ve | ites hat tl f 
s s peat i s C Sid 
that evervthing is is vs i 
ing meets the ot n of a firet ¢ 
‘ x t it = a | ~ + { il “ 

bere is nothing t tha t 
floor and one level f vil the s: and 
that ta drachma has been spent on i 
tation This reads like a sy leat for 
ideal 1 ling for a museum of sculpture it is 

t mv fault if a building built as ea i 
Possit ma land where masonry is ip tin 
wood work, and planned according to the most 

bv S dictates i ¢ nk se Tine erves better 
than roval or papal palace-halls, or than ‘Gly 
totheks” built regardless of expense by dilet 
tante kin 


Now, in the rooms to the south of the lobby 


are gathered the pieces of Romano-Greek, or late 


Greek, 


forewarned 
northward, and, the 
the first hall, finds himself 


Two statues, 


sculpture, and the visitor, 


naturally turns entering 
vestibule leading to 
ghtful archaisms, 
students from published plates 
and descriptions, are from places not in Attica 

‘alled Apollo of Thera in the island of San 
torini (Sybel, 1; Milcbhoefer, Saal L, a, 10), and 
the socalled Apollo of Orchomenos in Bucotia * 
Sybel, 4; Milch., Saal I., a, 4). Each of these 
statues is without its legs to the knees, but is 
They are generally 


me deli 


among s 


well known to 


the so 


therwise well presel ved. 


* The name of Apollo, it may be said once for all, as, in 
teed, Dr. Milchbhoefer points out in his handbook, has 
been given almost as a matter of course to nude maie 
statues which have no especial attributes ; anid! this cus 
tom has been general until in the case of very recent 
discoveries 
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assumed to be These 
statues are not exactly unique, but they are im- 


tombal statues. two 
portant additions to the very small list of tole 
In 


the same vestibule is a curious Romano-Egyp 


rably perfect pieces of good archaic work. 


oo 


tian statue of heroic size (Milch., Saal I., a, 22), 
if you like ; but it has 
no business here, and should be sent 
lobby and into the Southern rooms, like a bit of 


These three statues are 


an ‘‘ Egyptian Antinous,” 
across the 


sham archaism, as it 1s. 
set up on plain marble pedestals, very sensibly, 
but the other pieces in this vestibule lie upon the 
floor or are propped against the wall. There are 
valuable things among them : a curious bearded 
Herakles carrying the Erymanthian boar (Sybel, 
13; Milch., [., a, 3), much broken; but especially 
a high and narrow tomb-slab (Sybel, 8; Milch., 
I., a, 26), which has been frequently engraved. 
This is in gray Theban marble, and is sculptured 
with a life-size figure of an old man leaning on a 
staff, and holding out a cicada or other insect 
toward his dog, as if to tempt himto play. This 
was found at Rhomaiko in Bceotia, and was kept 
at Orchomenos for a while, from which place it 
is generally named. This is to be studied with 
the great sacred bas-relief from Eleusis in the 
second hall; they are important 
both, and our knowledge of this semi-pictorial 
sculpture of the time, shortly before the best 


documents 


epoch, when art was going on very rapidly 
toward its culmination, is founded upon 
two pieces to a very great extent. 

The first hall, into which we enter from the 
and of which that 
vestibule really forms a part, is filled with ad 


these 


above-described vestibule, 
mirable monuments of sculpture, and is a most 
attractive room. The walls are lined all around 
with tomb-slabs, sculptured, some in low, some 
in very high relief ; all large, some so large that 
the full-length figures upon them are of life-size. 
None larger or more elaborate are known, ex 
cept two also in Athens, of which something 
must be said in their place, 
are set up on two wooden screens placed end-on 
to the light. There are in this first hall sixty- 
five of these sculptured slabs, of all sizes; and, 
as few museums have any of these tombal slabs, 


The smaller slabs 


and perhaps none out of Atheus any large ones, 
it seems as if one at least should be described 
here. Many have inscriptions ; but an unusu- 
ally full and interesting inscription is that carved 
upon a slab under the windows, leaning against 
the east wall (Sybel, 69 ; Milch., Saal L, b, 9): 
‘‘Here the eurth covers the good and prudent 
Archestrate, sadly her husband.” 
This, in the original, is two lines of verse, carved 


missed by 


upon a narrow architrave, for the slab is worked 
into a very simple architectural form—elongated 
pilasters, a narrow entablature of two divisions, 
and the semblance of a pediment with acroteria, 
The whole is just short of five feet high. The 
figures have mucb greater relief than the architec 
tural frame. A woman of full age, but not old, 
sits on a decorative chair, facing the left ; this is 
Archestrate, and her figure is nearly of life size. 
A servant standing in front of her presents a 
stmnall box, and from it the lady’s raised right 
This maid- 
servant must be taken as only half-grown, as her 
head the level of the head of her seated 
A child behind its mother’s knee, only 
its head and shoulders to be seen, tries tu draw 
her attention to a bird which it holds. No part 
of the sculpture is worked up to perfection, and 
parts are curiously neglected, but the drapery is 
cast in the noblest way, and the head, the right 
arm in low relief, and the feet are admirably 
worked, and left just short of complete finish, as 
if by deliberate choice, 


hand is taking some piece of stuff. 


18 


on 
mistress. 


There is nothing archaic 


about this relief: it is the swiftly and cheaply- 
done handiwork of a skilful workman of a great 
epoch. 


And yet this one, in merit, is below the 


| 
| 
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average of the slabs in this room. At the oppo- 
site end are two which are above the average, 
which are quite hors ligne; they are put oppo- 
site the windows, and flat against the wall, but 
their very high relief makes this lighting from 
the front as harmless as if they were statues “ in 
the round.” These two (Sybel, 583 ; Milcb., I, b, 
24, and Sybel, 57 ; Milch., L., b, 20), both found 
in Athens, are almost the counterparts each of 
the other ; it will suffice if one of them is de- 
scribed (Sybel, 57). It has two life-size figures. 
A magnificently muscular young man—not a 
coarse and tastleless caricature like the ‘“‘ Far- 
nese Hercules,” but a superb athlete, only a 
shade too much developed about the shoulders 
and back for perfect manly beauty—half sits, 
half leans upon a block or pillar. He turns to- 
ward his left, so that his right side is almost 
wholly disengaged from the background. A 
loose garment is thrown over his left fore-arm, 
and passes around behind him, forming a sort of 
cushion ; be is otherwise undraped. From his 
wrist hangs a short, heavy, formidable, knotted 
club; behind his leg, and half seen, is a hound, 
with nose to ground. He may be read as a 
famous hunter, and his weapon as the Greek 
equivalent of the South African hurling-club for 
small game. A little attendant is curled up, and 
either asleep or weeping, on a low seat behind 
him. The other principal figure is a clothed and 
bearded elder, who stands, with right hand on 
chin, and the left leaning on a long staff, con- 
templating sadly the youth in front of him. 
There is no inscription, no architectural frame. 
The figures, and a perfectly simple shelf or floor 
upon which they stand, are relieved from a flat 
marble slab, and that is all, except that holes in 
the background near the heads seem to point to 
the former existence of bronze wreaths perma- 
nently attached to the heads. In each of these 
fine reliefs we may take the young man to be 
the regretted dead, and his companion to be the 
mourning father ; but indeed the relation of the 
other personages present in all these grave-stone 
reliefs to the dead is uncertain. One curious 
difference in these two fine works of art, other- 
wise so like, is that the young man in the one we 
have described is wholly unconcerned and un- 
conscious, and looks out from the marble, re- 
gardless of his companion, “wahrscheinlich 
bereits in heroisirter Existenz gedacht ”; whilein 
the other, the youth, with bowed head and hand 
on brows, seems almost to regret the separation. 

In the middle of this room stands one of the 
few large separate statues which have been 
found in Greece (Sybel, 41; Milch., without 
number), the so-called Hermes of Atalanti (Ta- 
landa) in Bootia. It has the lower parts of 
the legs supplied in plaster, and the hands, with 
what they once held, are much broken—the open 
socket showing where a part of one had been 
supplied in a separate piece of marble; otherwise 


” 


| ject may be left for the time. 
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it is perfect, and a fine, simple, manly piece of 


sculpture of heroic size. But in the next hall— 
which we will cal], with the cataloguers, Hall 
IIl.—is a far superior work of art of the same 
sort, another nude statue of heroic size (Sybel, 
264; Milch., II., 1), the admirable Hermes of 
Andros, found in 1833 in the island of that 
name. This figure is so like the famous Hermes, 
or Antinoas, of the Vatican, that it may be 
called a replica of that noble statue, one of the 
half-dozen masterpieces of the first rank that 
Greece bas left to us, in the way of free and 
separate statues, 

The strength of the Athenian collections is 
evidently in bas-reliefs and other sculptures as- 
sociated with buildings, or with a more or less 
decorative purpose, This is in no wise to be re- 
gretted ; only it makes the few fine statues that 
are to be found there the more noteworthy. In 
this Hall II., besides the Hermes and the magni- 


ficent figure of a draped woman (Sybel, 265 ; 
Milch., IL, 2) found at Andros together with the 
last named, and (but that it is headless, and so 
loses much interest and value) worthy to be as- 
sociated with it, the chief attraction is found in 
the numerous small votive tablets and memorial 
tablets, all charged with sculpture, and many 
of them excellent as works of art. But as we 
shall find finer ones on the Acropolis, this sub 
Another great 
thing in this room is the collection of funereal 
vases, their marble surfaces sculptured in very 
low relief, as comports with the curved and 
delicately-modelled forms. One huge lekythos 
(Sybel, 186), four feet six inches in height, in 
form closely copied from the graceful Attic 
earthenware vessels to which we give that name, 
bears the most delicate reliefs possible of a 
mounted youth and group of women on foot ; 
but none of the others are at once so elaborate 
and so fine. There are three very curious sta- 
tues of Sirens or Harpies in this hall (Sybel, 255, 
256, 257), and on the floor an immense architec- 
tural coronal or terminal of a tomb set up to 
those who fell before Corinth, in the year 304 
B. c. Of the heroes who fell in that expedition 
we shall hear more at the Street of Tombs, out- 
side the ancient Eleusinian gate. 

The hall beyond (IIL.) contains the small statue 
which was greeted with such an acclaim when 
found, in the heart of Athens, three years ago 
(too recently for a place in the catalogues, 
though Milchhoefer squeezes it into an appendix), 
As a copy in half life-size of the vast statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon, it has perhaps great 
documentary value, but it has little charm, little 
beauty by itself. The work is probably of the 
Roman time. A statue (Sybel, 274; Milch., IIL, 
4), Hermes or Perseus, larger than life, and fine 
though not of the highest class ; many votive 
bas-reliefs of great interest, and marble statu- 
ettes, all arranged on wooden screens ; 
and parts of statues laid on the floor along the 
walls, and two most admirable reliefs of dyaped 
dancing-women, in high relief and in good pre- 
servation, master-works of a time somewhat 
later than the best, fill this room, except that 
the immense “ Eleusinian Relief” (Sybel, 314 : 
Mich., IIT., 14), of which so much has been writ 
ten, is put into the one place in the room where 
it cannot be seen—namely (as it is in very low 
relief and very much discolored), exactly Oppo- 
site the windows. This measures five by seven 
feet, and is a perfectly simple bas-relief, the 
figures occupying the whole surface, so that 
they are much above life-size. It was found 
near the Propylwa of Eleusis, fifteen years ago, 
and may easily be identified by the archzologi 
cal imagination with some interesting part of 
the mystericus Eleusinian Mysteries. Demeter 
and Kora, much larger than life, stand on the 
right and on the left, looking down upon a boy- 
ish figure who stands between them. Demeter 
or Kora (for here begin the diversities of inter- 
pretation, which is the mother and which the 
daughter) is giving to or receiving from the 
boy something—what¢ The object has been 
supplied in bronze, no doubt, and is now lost. 
If it was an ear of wheat, the boy is perhaps 
Triptolemvs, the female to the left Demeter ; 
but this interpretation, that one which calls the 
youth Bacchus, that one which takes him to be 
&@ prize-winner at the games, that one which 
makes him a specially devout servant of the 
‘*two great goddesses "—all have their uphold- 
ers, and it is not now our business to defend 
theories of interpretation. The really admira- 
ble work of art, of a time just previous to the 
great epoch of Phidias and his school, is what 
we are interested in ; and of this it must be said 
that a cast in a better exposure would give more 
enjoyment than the precious original in the 
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place where it is hidden in fulness of light. It 
is fortunate, by the way, that very good casts of 
all the more important Athenian marbles are to 
be had, without great delay or expense. 

Now, passing out of the original building into 
the new north wing, we find ourselves in a hall, 
as devoid of ornament as all the others, ten paces 
wide, thirty-five paces long, well lighted from 
the north ; and in this two long rows of marble 
statues, all lying on their backs. These have 
been moved hither since the new wing was 
finished, about two years ago ; but no steps have 
as yet been taken to place them. One of them 
is a colossal Poseidon from the island of Melos, 


about which a good deal has been said. It is not 
at all a work of the highest quality. Of the 


many draped female statues, some are evidently 
of. value ; but let not the injustice be done any 
of them to criticise them where they lie. A re 
cumbent statue is one thing; a statue made to 
stand erect, and laid temporarily upon the 
floor, is so out of place that we ought not to 
study or judge it. Its muscles do not relax ; its 
forms do not adapt themselves to the strange 
position ; it is a clumsy thing, because retain 
ing what may be called its positive attitude un- 
der negative circumstances. So that, although 
something can be seen of the merit of a statue so 
placed, it will be more fair to leave judgment 
of these until that happy future day when this 
museum shall be arranged and, perhaps, cata 
logued. 

When will that be? Perhaps not very soon. 
Years pass by, and sculptures which were laid 
in a corner five, seven, eight years ago, lie there 
still. Moreover, if the plan is actually adopted 
of completing the building of this Central Mu 
seum on the two remaining sides of the quad- 
rangle, thus doubling its size: and if, as is 
gravely asserted by persons high in authority, 
no permanent disposition of the sculptures can be 
made until this is achieved, the twentieth cen- 
tury may find much the same state of things 
that exists to-day. There will be more works of 
art, no doubt, more fine pieces of sculpture, but 
the same inchoate condition of the collections. 
It is with no feeling of impatience that I ex- 
press, what all lovers of art must feel, a profound 
regret at this state of things. Greece and the 
Greeks have had more than their share of abuse. 
The country is poor beyond the conception of 
people who know only rich and prosperous com- 
munities ; with all the good-will in the world, 
there is no money to spare. Moreover, it has 
hitherto beeu an universal experience that, ina 
newly organized, half-developed, immature com 
munity, the shysters and knaves have more than 
their share of offices and of influence ; perhaps 
the great United States have seen something of 
that. And when it is urged that Greece has had 
fifty years to shake off her swarm of vermin, 
and recover from the harm they do, the answer 
is twofold: Growth and development are but 
slow, politically, under such poor economic con- 
ditions, insuchan absence of industry, commerce, 
and wealth : and, moreover, Greece had to begin 
again when the retrograde and benighted Ba- 
varian régime eame to an end only twenty 
years ago. With all deference for the opinions 
of those who know Greece long and well, I, 
who am but a passing visitor, busied only with 
carved stones, cannot join in blaming what I 
deplore, the forlorn condition of the museums of 
Athens. 

There is but one thing which we, the outside 
world of students, have a right to ask of the 
Greeks : that they shall not allow their works of 
ancient art to be destroyed. The time will come 
when what then exists will be properly display- 
ed: meantime let us ask, let us demand, let us 


insist upon one thing ouly—safe keeping. Let 


these statues lie upon their backs for ten years 
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marble let the 
loveliest bas-reliefs in the world lean against 
walls, barely visible, in a bad light, if they 
must ; but let them be guarded: let v isitors’ 
canes be kept away ; let us entreat the Hellenic 
authorities to put a less feeble and worn-out race 
of invalides in charge, and prevent idle saunter 
ers from rapping the marbles hard with the iron 
ferrules of their sticks, as one sees it done to-day 
What we have of good old art is gradually being 
destroyed ; all over Europe, neglect and * resto 
ration,” hand in hand, are all the while wiping 
out of existence what is most precious to us. In 


longer on the dry pavement ; 


Greece every body, natives and foreigners, natu 
rally thinks of exploration and excavation, and 
the adding to the stock of ancient sculptures, 
bronzes, terracottas, and the like. Very 
but first what is already above ground should 
be cared for. What we have should not 
while we 


well ; 


be de 


stroyed busy ourselves digging up 


more. RUSSELL STURGIS 


THE IRISH FRANCHISE AND REGISTRA 
TION QUESTION. 
DUBLIN, August 25 

Mr. HEALY, in the House of 
Thursday night, indulged in one of his tiery and 
detailed assaults upon the Government's position 
in Ireland: ‘‘ From the day you first landed on 
our shores, 700 years ago, down to the 28d of 
August, 1883, you did nothing for the people 
that you could possibly abstain from doing.” 
We may regard this as rhetoric; there is in it. 
however, a certain amount of truth. Nothing 
has been freely, and openly, and gladly con 
ceded, as measures have been conceded to our 
British neighbors, and as they would be con 


Commons on 


ceded by a Government dependent on and repre 

sentative of the people. The rejection by the 
Lords of the Imsh Registration Bill, the sup 
pressed excitement this rejection has caused in 
Ireland, and the certainty that it will be a fer 

tile cause of discussion during the recess, render 
it desirabie we should have a clear conception of 
what the Irish franchise and registration ques 
tion Is. 

If there is one right more than another that 
should be common to the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom, it is the 
are often 
takivg a genuine interest in the political ques 


of all parts 
tranchise 
account for not 


Irishmen called to 


tions which more especially agitate Great Br 
tain, and which concern us as well. We 
have felt that great reforms would be shorn of 
their benefits in their application to Ireland, and 
it was so in the case of the Reform Bill of 1s7 


wmiwavs 


The wide and general and hearty extension 
the franchise to our fellow-subjects in 
island was not accorded tous. <A feeble protest 
was made by a few Irish members. But those 
were the days when we were “respectably 

represented—when the men we sent over for the 
most part fell under the spell of British publi 
opinion and the ‘tone of the House. Ireland 
and its were far 
its splendid privileges and enjoyments, 


constituencies 
with 
Was present. A green scarf anda lit 
eagle sunburstism would make matters all rigt 
at the next election. The Irish Franchise Bill 
was let pass, and the question has been an open 





sore ever since. 

In the United States, as I take it, the vote 
centres in the man. In the United Kingdom it 
centres in the house, room, farm, estate, or chat 
tel interest. that vou, A. B, and C, 
occupy the house, room, and farm, D, E, F, and 
A blind beggar, un 


Show me 


you may have your votes. 

able to read and write, occupying a room worth 
a dollar a week, bas a vote: while three wealtby 
college professors, living in common, would not 
have votes. If 1,000 men moved into the town 
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i entitled to votes. Irish lx igh ave 
than | f as mal bat ental ter in yu 
I rti t }» ation as British ber ighs. There 
has been n inge since Mr. Butt’s time in the 
relative | port sof population to alter the 
suggestiveness of a return he obtained upon tt 
subject. Leeds, with a population of 250,200, 
had 45,800 electors: Dublin, with 267,700, bad 
12.4%): Swansea, with SO.SOO, had 12.500 elec 
tors: Cork, with 100,500, had 4,400; Wolve 
hampton, with 157,000, had 25,500 electors; Bel 
fast, with 174.400, had 15,000; Stafford, with 
16,000, had 3,400 electors; Kilkenny, with 15,800, 
had 700 electors, and so on, 

In English and Irish counties the occupier’s 
franchise is nominally the same, a £12 Govern 
ment valuation; but, from a difference in the 
method of valuing and other causes, English \ 


counties have more than one and a-half times as 
many voters in proportion to population as 
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Irish. 


rougbs and counties, is based upon the rental, 


In England the valuation, both in bo 
whereas in Ireland it is generally some 33 per 
more under the letting value. Il hold 
valuation of both of which is 
but 50 per cent. of the letting value. This valu- 
spoken of under the 


cent, or 
two houses, the 
ation question is only 
Ireland, as its regulation and con- 
sequent would add to the amount 
of It will be thus 
stood that in Great Britain a farmer paying 
lz rent finds his land valued at £12 for letting 
purposes and has the franchise, while bere such 
a man would be rated at but £9 in Ireland, and 
would be excluded from a voice in the election 
of his Parliamentary representative. Taking 
boroughs and counties together, two men out of 


breath in 
increase 
tax. under 


our Income 


five have votes in Great Britain, while only one 
man i five has the same in Ireland. Again, 
illustrating the position by figures from Mr. 
Butt’s return, Eastern Sussex, with a population 
of 139,600, had 10,000 electors; Dublin County, 
with 140,500, had 4,400; East Yorkshire, with 
140,600, bad 11,000 electors; Limerick, with 141, 
500, had 6,500; Cheshire, with 349,000, had 25,200; 
Cork, with 306,600, had 16,200; Gloucestershire, 
with 251,400, bad 20,800 electors; Down, with 
263, 800, bad 11,500. 

In England every person, male and female, 
who has occupied for twelve months any house 
rated for poor relief, is entitled to the municipal 
franchise. In Ireland every man only, who has 
occupied a house rated at the-value of £10 (equal 
to a rental of some £18 in Ireland or £24 in Eng- 
land) is so entitled. English towns have from 
four to nine times as many voters, for municipal 
purposes, as Irish towns. Leeds, with a popula 
tion of 259,200, had 52,800 municipal electors ; 
Dublin, with 246,500 (the municipal is not the 
as the Parliamentary population), had 
5,600: Bradford, with 245,800, bad 29,500 voters ; 
Belfast, with 174,400, had 5,500 ; Swansea, with 
80,8U0, had 8,700 voters ; Cork, with 78 600, had 
2,000 ; Gateshead, with 48,300, had 10,300 voters ; 
Limerick, with 30,800, had 1,100. 

The present inequalities bave existed for fif 
teen years. The Government has made no real 
move to retorm them, and has given no effective 
assistance to the Irish members, who have pressed 
them again and again upon Parliament. Sucb 
disabilities scarcely tend to sweeten the charac- 
ter and bearing of the Irish people and those 
who represent them, or to render them entbusi- 
astic supporters of the British Constitution. De- 
lay inevitably complicates reform. In_ 1867, 
when justice might fairly have 
been done, there was no “ Irish Parliamentary 
party.” Now, it would perbaps be hard to ex- 
pect the Ministry to teel very enthusiastic about 
strengthening the hands of those who are their 
opponents, 

So much for the letter of the Irish franchise; 
now for a glance at some of the additional dis- 
abilities which the Registration Bill just thrown 
out by the Lords was intended to redress. The 
Government have twice brought in this Regis- 
tration Bill, and it has been twice rejected by 
the Upper House. It is nevertheless maintained 
by the National party that the Government have 
never shown any real earnestness in the matter 

such earnestness and determination as they 
have always shown in relation to repressive mea- 
for Ireland. Nor have they taken any 
trouble to secure the attendance of a sufficient 
number of their followers in the Upper House. 
There are 4‘) Peers: the Ministry can command 
a majority upon all important occasions, or they 
could not carry on the work of the country. 
Tbe Registration Bill was defeated the other day 
by 52 Conservatives to 32 supporters of the Gov- 
ernment. In other words, but 32 hereditary 


same 


even banded 


sures 


legislators cared to support a measure declared 
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by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Trevelyan to be a ne- 
cessary measure of justice to Ireland. 

Every precaution is taken that the British 
voter shall have bis vote. Here it isnotso. In 
all cases the burthen of objection is thrown upon 
the objector. (1.) In Ireland no reason need be 
assigned, The objections can be sent out at a 
cost of but threepence each (six cents), and if the 
voters do not attend at the Revision Court they 
are disfranchised. They are seldom granted any 
compensation for loss of time in meeting frivo- 
lous objections. I have lived in the county of 
Dublin for eighteen years—nine years in one 
house, nine years in another. I pay my taxes 
regularly. I have, I believe, never yet had the 
vote. Each year I have received an *‘ objection 
paper” from one or other party (often from both 
parties). Each year I have not had the time to 
devote one or more days to attendance at the 
Revision Court. 
retained for all obligations, such as jury-serving, 


Consequently my name, while 


is for all rights erased, Pvor, hardworking 
voters in districts remote from the revision 
centre are swept off by the hundred. The 


organization on the Conservative and landlord 
side is, as it has generally been, complete and vig1- 
lant. Their friends are those who can best afford 
to attend and sustain their votes, and humbler 
voters are often deterred from appearing through 
the fear of giving offence to landlords, agents, 
and officials. Some unexpected and dire mis- 
fortune to the National party is upon the cards 
at the next revision in consequence of the vigor 
with which the weapon of ‘‘objection” is pow 
being worked. (2.) By one legal quibble, apart 
from objections, some 5,000 men are disfranchised 
in Dublin. (3.) In Great Britain there is a penalty 
of £20on the proper officer for omitting a name 
from the registry; in Ireland there is no such 
provision, and the officers are generally under 
the influence of and friendly to the Conservative 
party. (4.) In Great Britain the owners of pro- 
perty are bound under heavy penalties to return 
to the overseers the names of their tenants en- 
titled to vote. In Ireland there is no such 
provision. (5.) In England the overseers are 
bound under a penalty to send notice to a man 
that unless he pays his taxes by a particular 
day be will be disfranchised. In Ireland there 
is no such provision. (6.) In England every in- 
ducement, as much in some cases as 15 to 20 per 
cent. reduction, is held out to owners to pay the 
rates necessary to entitle occupiers to the fran- 
chise. In Ireland there is no such provision. In 
the richer country a bonus is given to induce 
men to avail themselves of their right; in the 
poorer country every obstacle is thrown in the 
way of those who are desirous of exercising it. 
(7.) In Great Britain the revising barrister in 
every town over 10,000 inbabitants must hold an 
evening sitting for the convenience of persons 
employed during the day. In Ireland there isno 
such provision. 

There is no defence for these anomalous differ- 
In Great Britain every householder, man 
or woman, has the municipal franchise, and 


| every male householder can, in the words of 


Chief-Justice Holt, ‘* vote for a member of Par- 
liament, who bas the power to bind both his per- 
son and his property.” The people of Ireland 
enjoy no such privilege; they for the most part 
stand outside the pale of the Constitution. I 
cannot better conclude this somewhat dry and 
perbaps uninteresting communication than in 
the words of the London Times, printed many 
years ago: “Of all the enterprises on which 
legislative and administrative time can be 
wasted, the most useless, except in exceptional 
circumstances, is that of attacking secret socie- 
ties. The only way to counterbalance them is 
to open to men in the ordinary institutions of 
the country the means of obtaining all the poli- 


tical objects they can reasonably desire.” Mr. 
Gladstone has, as I have said, intimated that the 
Registration Bill, or one more inclusive, will be 
reintroduced next session. Let us hope that the 
question of the assimilation of the Irish and 
British franchise will likewise be dealt with. 

D. B. 
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GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: As a contribution to the recently-revived 
discussion of the value of Greek in our educa- 
tional curriculum, the following facts are sub- 
mitted for what they are worth : Our city high 
school has three parallel courses of study extend- 
ing through four years, and known as the ** Eng- 
lish,” “ Latin-English,” and “classical,” only the 
latter including Greek asaregular study. At 
the graduation of each class a medal is awarded 
for the best Fnglish essay upon a subject as- 
signed by the faculty, and several ‘ honorable 
mentions” are made of others approaching in 
merit the prize essay. All the graduates are 
obliged to compete. The awarding of these 
honors is usually made by a committee of col- 
lege professors. The report on the essays of the 
last class was signed by President Porter, of 
Yale College. 

The records of the school show that in the last 
ten years (1874-1583) the graduates of the ‘* classi- 
cal” divisions have averaged twenty per cent. of 
the entire classes, while they have taken nearly 
thirty four per cent. of the honors (medals and 
‘honorable mentions” combined), and sixty per 
cent. of the medals alone. The mathematics in 
the three courses is virtually the same. The 
scholars in the English course study rhetoric 
one year, and those of both the English and 
Latin-English study English literature one year, 
mental science one year, and political economy 
and moral science each one semester. The mem- 
bers of the classical division are of necessity de- 
prived of all these last-mentioned studies, and 
take Greek in their stead during three years. In 
the comparison of teachers, | should say the 
English and Latin-English have the advantage. 
I submit that, A priori, the graduates in the two 
last-named courses ought to be better fitted for 
writing English composition than those who 
have given their attention mainly to Greek in 
place of these eminently ‘ practical” English 
studies ; but the foregoing figures, if they have 
any bearing on the subject, do not confirm this 
opinion. These facts seem to me all the more 
important, in view of the statement so often 
reiterated, that ‘time is spent on Greek to the 
great detriment of learning to think and express 
one’s thoughts in good English.” R. 

ALBANY, Sept. 6, 1883. 





PRESIDENT PORTER ON THE STUDY OF 
ANGLO-SAXON, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


S1r : Doubtless many of us who are interested 
in college matters turned with great eagerness 
to see what President Porter, in the Princeton 
Review for September, bad to say about Mr. 
Adams’s recent address, ‘‘A College Fetich.” 
We certainly got some information. We learned 
that Mr. Adams, as well as his ‘‘ hesitating ” pre- 
decessor, ‘‘the adventurous and sanguine Presi- 
dent of Harvard College,” was sadly astray in 
his views about the place of Greek in a college 
curriculum. We learned, too, that Soft Elec- 
tives are a Serbonian Bog, and th’ the whole 
elective system is full of ‘fatal temptations.” 
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But not on account of all these things did I, for 
one, go away sorrowful. On page 127 President 
Porter is very stern against those who are “* fore 
most to reduce the study of Greek to an elective 
branch, and to treat it as a select and rare form 
of intellectual culture, like Quaternions or An 
glo-Saxon or Icelandic. 
know, is 


U ndesigned 
testimony, we the best testimony. 
President Porter testifies that he considers the 
study of the early forms of our own language 
and of the splendid beginnings of our literature 
just as needless for the general student as the 
study of Quaternions or Icelandic. What light 
this may throw on President Porter's ability to 
discuss fairly and liberally the general question 
; but it 
will be permitted me to express a little anxiety 
for the future of the Early English Text Society. 
FRANCIS B, GUMMERE, 


of college studies, is not for me to say 


MT. DESERT AND ITS FREQUENTERS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The letter in the Nation of August 25 
from a ‘** Boarder” at Bar Harbor is a valuable 
addition to my own, because it enumerates the 
things needful to be done there which I had not 
Still, a fuller ac- 
quaintance with the history of the place and of 
the present condition of things would have pre 
vented the reflections upon the course of the 
Selectmen. Any one the 
work began fifteen years ago, rather admires 


space to mention in detail. 


who knows where 
what has been accomplished than wonders at 
what is still wanting. In nothing has the task 
been harder than in the matter of roads, for, 
with the single exception of the old post road 
between the Narrows and Southwest Harbor, 
every road on the island has been built within 
that time, or so completely made over as to 
amount to 
** Boarder 


new. The shore roads are, as the 
” suggests, absolutely indispensable if 
the island is to be a great resort ; but nowhere 
and upon no point is the influence of the Cottager 
so powerful and so fatal as upon this. Certainly 
the road to the Ovens ought to be built, but the 
plan for the small piece of it from Duck Brook 
to Hull's Cove, constructed last spring, cost a 
three-years’ struggle, and was at last carried 
only at the point of the bayonet. It was the 
Cottager, present and prospective, who fought 
most bitterly against it. No one knows better 
than the Selectmen of Eden (I speak advisedly 

what would be the gain of a road from Great 
Head to Otter Cliffs, but it would cost all the 
town was worth twelve years ago. The road 
along the west shore of the island must be built 
by the towns of Mt. Desert and Tremont. They 
are poor. Much of the shore is already in the 
hands of speculators. None of the three towns 
has yet accumulated anything. It bas taken all 
that the summer has brought to do what they 
have already done. 

Such, in brief, are the reasons why outside 
help, as I said before, has become necessary — 
outside help, directly, in actual money from the 
merchants and the corporations that have inte 
rests there, and then, indirectly but even more 
powerfully, in the moral help which may come 
from a public opinion that will duly value the 
shore, and will condemn any selfishly exclusive 
enjoyment of it. A. R 


SOUTHERN HOMICIDE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Our community has just been sorely 
** shocked ” by the assassination of an estimable 
citizen of this county. He had been tried some 
months ago for an assault with intent to murder, 


aud had been acquitted. Prudential motives, 


The Nation. 


bowever, had detained 
until recently. He 
and resumed his 
after 


him away from hon 
returned a few weeks since 
business. One day, shortly 
his return, he was found dead in the road 
house. A exXan 
disclosed the fact that he was fired at 
roadside with a gun loaded 
mortally wounded ; that 
dying, the assassin approacbed an 
pistol balls into the body to make 
work. 
the Southern Railway, 
miles from this point. The murder is of a much 
more de:iberate sort than those ¢ the 
South, but the murderous spirit so plain in this 
the heated 
encounters * we hear so much of in this section 
The rationale of Soutbern homicide is 
seems, very far from being satisfactorily deter 
mined, 


near his post mortem 





from the 
With buckshot and 


while his victim lay 





sure of his 
This occurred at Le Grand, a station en 
Montgomery twelve 
MMO in 


instance is none the less present in" 


’ 


The Nation has been more successful 

demolishing all attacks made upon its criticism 
than in explaining why there should be an ceca 
for its 
the origin of Southern fondness for homicic 
According to that 
leaven leaven = s 


sion criticism, The Cavalier theory of 
may be rejected as useless 

did a little 
mighty a mass before, C 


theory, never 


msider the case made 
out against the South, that, among all classes of 
people there, life is frequently taken under cit 
cumstances that the horror and wonder 
of civilized communities elsewhere 


excite 
why do not 
Southerners feel the same horror and wonder at 
Southern murders ? 

The man who was suspected of the murder re 
ferred to above had his preliminary trial in this 


place. The trial was attended by a crowd of 


Witnesses from the neighborhood where the 
crime was committed, but to the citizens of 
Montgomery (the writer included) the trial of 
the suspected man has been of little interest 
The dead man lived in this county, and was 
known here ; the writer knew him personally 
We bave all gone our wavs. [sit down to writ 


about the murder 


due, Lam strong!y 


the Nation how little we car 
This indifference to life is 
persuaded, to the effects of slavery This w 


be difficult to prove, and will recommend itse 


differently to different minds as an explanati 

It is an easy application of the method of dif 
ference to say slavery bas made the 
Bex 


easy application, however, is one 





ern people indifferent to life 





are likely to overlook its value to us in this 
stance. Slavery enveloped and controlled the 
growth of the South 


This is a 


until a few vears sit 
large fact—svo } 
estimable citizen is shot d 
mable citizen, we must 


cestry, that was perhaps Scot 


for an explanation of the mu : z 
the leading characteristic of the South / Slavery 
was the South. If politics partook of the definite 


ness of religion, were able to 


the 


Ald We 


exactitude of a theologian in discussing 
social life, a Soutbern political catechism might 
be easily written, It might follow the West 
minster and ask, ** Who made you The a 
swer from the voung political student would be, 
‘Slaverv.” If, like the Westminster als it 
attempted prophecy, and, unhke that, allowed 
change and si ld ntait nother quest 
Who will make vo ver agail be answe 
would be The slav 
The student who seeks an answer to Southern 
first to assure himself of the 


influence of sl 
nd f 


be nghbt in seeking for other determining causes 


When he has weighed this 


und it small in any instance, then he will 


In the two following considerations he will. I 
think, near a solution of the enigma of 
Southern homicide : first, the latent anarchy of 
the did 


get 


Southern slave system, verging as it 
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pared to vote for the biil Phey beheved that 
the new nh hey WwW id hten man burdens 
To them, taking the thw ibe a small mat 
ter: but thev shrank from the thought of gis 
11 assent toa law that forbade men of a 

ent 1 : 3 ill their ships, to cast ther 
Votes, to practise their professions, to bold any 
oftice of publ trust, till they bad come before 
i Heer f the iW statrpmering and 
stuttering from shame, called their Maker to 
witness that they would do a thing they thought 
to be both foolish and wicked, There was also 


great exodus. It seemed likely 
fioch merebants and prosperous 
Iefore submitting 
grading an act. pack up their goods, desert their 
and set ff tor a neighboring State 
Evervwhere che osth was denounced im the 
strougest terms ; and when the returns were all 


some fear of a 
i urnuber 
tradesmen Ww 





uld to so de 


in. it was found that but three towns bad given 
an assenting vote. At North Kingston, Scituate, 
and Forster, those who approved so far out 


numbered those who opposed the bill that the 
delegates were mmstructed to support it in the 
Legislature. Their support was of po use. Jn 
November the Test Act was thrown out by an 
overwhelming majority.” 


By adding this to the extract given by *‘ Editor” 
last week, any reader is competent to decide on 


ote sItataS 
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whom rests the burden of the 
I do not feel that I should be justified in asking 
the 


SuUppressto vere, 


Nation for any more space on this point. 
J. 
, 1883 


NORWALK, CONN,, Sept 


GEN. CROOK AND THE APACHES. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In your issue of August 16, a correspond 
ent, “F. E. K.,” makes the statement that ‘‘ the 
value of General Crook’s campaign among the 
Apaches in Mexico seems to me to have been 
overestimated. A great personal triumph over 
natural obstacles has been so exaggerated in im- 
portance that it appears as a public benefit.” He 
which, it fair to 


Is 


then gives several reasons 
presume, seem to him to be suflicient—‘‘ why the 
capture of the Apaches General Crook brought 
in was not of the value which has been given 
to it.” 

The first reason assigned by your correspond- 
ent is the fact that the Apaches, ‘‘ when he (Gene- 
ral Crook} came up with them, were anxious to 
be on the San Carlos reservation, be- 
cause they realized [this he takes from General 
Crook’s statements) that they were no longer 
to a 
whites.” Your correspondent adds : 


successful stand against the 
‘* How the 


Indians arrived at this conclusion, or what past 


able make 


experience they had on which to base it, we are 
not told”; 
information, he assumes that these Apaches had 


and, in the absence of the necessary 


out from the San Carlos reservation, and 
to it to for 


qone 
desired to return recruit future 
raids, 

I ask the privilege of your valuable space to 
supply, however imperfectly, the missing in 
formation. In the first place, the above is an 
unfair statement, and one calculated to convey 
the impréssion that General Crook toiled over 
the into the heart of the Sierra Madre in 
the character of a peace commissioner, anxious 
for ‘“ the transfer of a band of murderers from a 
place of discomfort and danger to a city of re 
It that a few 
days, before the Apaches sent in runners asking 
to be taken to the San Carlos reservation (not to 
return to it, please observe, for many, if not the 

part, of the 
men never before on a reservation), Gene 
had struck the 

Indians deserved ” 


with 


rocks 


fuge.’ omits to state hours, or 


greater them were 
bles” 
Crook 

these 


as any one familiar 


“ neorrigi 


ral them ‘quick, hard 


blow a killing blow, 
these Indians will un 
derstand, because it destroyed their confidence 
their and that 
General Crook, with whose reputation they are 


in strongholds, showed them 
perfectly acquainted and whom they fear (I 
make this statement based upon three years’ 
close observation of the Arizona Apaches), had 
at last been able to break through the obstacle 
of a national boundary-line, the importance of 
which as a means of defence the Indians perfect 
ly understood, and that their particular time for 
punishment had arrived Here we have a good 
reason why the Indians were anxious for peace : 
they The of 
killed in the fight was of little importance ; the 
Crook’s methods of Indian 
tighting had come home to them, and they will 
it. All the soldiers who worked and 
‘died daily,” so to speak—under the 


were whipped. actual number 


dread of General 
not forget 
suffered 

privations and hardships of General Crook’s 
Apache campaigns from 1871 to 1875, will under- 
stand perfectly the exact effect and importance 
These men can remember 
how the Arivaypa Apaches were driven out of 


of his latest success. 


their stronghold in the Pinal Mountains, and 
sued for a peace which they have kept; how the 
Tonto Apaches were bunted, with incredible 
toil, through the Mazatzal Mountains and over 
the ‘‘ Black Mesa” until they submitted ; and 
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how the name of Crook became a perfect terror 


to the Apache Indians of Arizona. I respect- 
fully submit that ‘** F. E. R.” is greatly in error 
if he supposes that General Crook allowed these 
Indians to come in without satisfactory proof 
that they were subdued ; and I trust I may be 
pardoned if I add that the judgment of a man 
who is feared by all the Indians of Arizona, and 
respected because he never broke his word to 
them, is of more value than that of the gentle- 
man who innocently remarks that the “ anxiety ” 
(of the Indians) ‘‘to be on the reservation may 
be accounted for by remembering that during 
April, May, and June in southern Arizona 

the grass is poor and the game not desirable.” 
Evidently ‘“*F. E. R.” is unaware of the fact 
that the Apaches are foot-soldiers, mountain- 
climbers, dependent only upon their sturdy legs 
for transportation, and that they subsist for 
montbs on the vegetable mescal to be found on 
every hillside. 

In regard to the question of adequate punish- 
ment for these Indians, I am sorry that “ F. E. R.” 
has a “ feeling of shame” for our frontier sol- 
diers, because, in his opinion, they “bave failed 
to strike the quick, hard blows these Indians 
deserved” ; but I am comforted by the thought 
that he probably knows as little about what 
they have done as he does of the nature and 
habits of the Apaches, Otherwise, Iam sure, 
he would find no ground for shame, 

The Indian question is not to be settled in a 
few lines of newspaper correspondence, but I 
venture to say that any punishment inflicted on 
the Indians in a spirit of revenge is unworthy of 
If, therefore, these Apaches 
were subdued, and would remain peaceable, for 
which I am willing to accept General Crook’s 
judgment, it was entirely in accordance with 
all precedents to make peace with them. To 
punish the individuals for acts committed by the 
tribe, and for which all are guilty, is simply to 
declare a war of extermination. J. B. B. 

Fort Ropinson, NEBRASKA, Sept. 1, 1883. 


a civilized nation. 


ITALIAN UNFRIENDLINESS TO SILVER. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: We have, in Italy, been under the régime 
of a mixed silver and gold coinage, brought 
down to par after several years of irredeemable 
paper circulation, but silver is generally avoided 
and paper preferred to it for anything above a 
two-franc piece. Our postmaster apologized to 
me yesterday for giving me two five. france pieces 
in change, as he had no paper, and the landlady 
of a hotel at which I lunched two or three days 
ago apologized for giving me gold in change for 
a fifty-franc note, as she found it impossible to 
get small notes enough to satisfy the demand, 
though she could have silver by the sack if she 
wanted it. The five-frane piece is shunned by 
every body, except now and then an Englishman 
new to the country. 

This is evidently an indication of the fate of 
silver if forced into circulation under the double 
standard, There will bea revolt against it if 
the tender is made substantial and practical. 

W. 


FLORENCE, August 23, 1883, 


Notes. 


BESIDES a new and uniform edition of the works 
of Donald G. Mitchell (‘‘Ik Marvel”), already 
announced, Charles Scribner's Sons will soon be- 
gin publication of a collection of ‘ English Verse,’ 
edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard, in 
five volumes 16mo. These will be respectively 
divided into Chaucer to Burns, Lyries of the 
Nineteenth Century, Ballads and Romances, 





Dramatic Selections, Trauslations. Purity of 
text will be one of the special aims of the editors. 
Mr. Stoddard will furnish an introduction to each 
volume, and there will be an abundance of brief 
notices, biographical and other. The same pub 
lishers announce ‘ Music in England and Ame- 
rica,’ by Dr. F. L. Ritter, an historical survey; 
‘ Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture,’ by 
Charles C, Perkins ; ‘ Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities,’ 
by Miss Susan A. Brown, showing how to use 
up remnants in the kitchen; ‘ Biblical Study,’ 
by Prof. Charles A. Briggs; ‘The Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture,’ by Prof. Geo. T. Ladd ; and 
the following works by foreign authors: Prof. 
J.S. Blackie’s ‘The Wisdom of Goethe’: Prof. 
Julius Késtlin’s ‘ Life of Martin Luther’; and 
Moritz Busch’s ‘Our Chancellor,’ or Bismarck in 
private life, his religious views, etc. 

Doyle & Whittle, Boston, will reprint in one 
volume, illustrated, ‘Newfoundland: its His- 
tory, Present Condition, and Future Prospects,’ 
by Joseph Hatton and the Rev. M. Harvey. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., in connection with 
Smith, Elder & Co., of London, have in prepa- 
ration a new edition of Thackeray’s works, 
which will be published in twenty-six volumes 
Svo. In this “Standard Edition” will be in- 
cluded some of Thackeray’s writings which have 
not before been collected, with many additional 
illustrations. New type and fine paper will 
make this, with the exception of the édition de 
luxe, the largest and bandsomest edition that 
has been published. The first volume, contain- 
ing ‘ Vanity Fair,’ vol. i., with a portrait of the 
author, twenty-one steel plates and eighty-four 
wood engravings, will be published early in Oc- 
tober, and a new volume each succeeding month 
until the conclusion of the series. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, will publish 
‘Round about Rio,’ by F. D. Y. Carpenter, being 


| a year’s experience of an American family in 


Brazil ; and ‘ Political Recollections, from 1840 
to 1872,’ by Geo. W. Julian. 

*‘Dulee Domum,’ poems by Benjamin F. Tay- 
lor; ‘World Life, or Comparative Geology,’ by 
Prof. Alexander Winchell; and F. W. Horn’s 
‘History of the Literature of the Scandinavian 
North,’ translated by Prof. R. B. Anderson, with 
avery full bibliography of important books in 
English relating to Scandinavia, by Thorvald 
Solberg, are in the press of 8, C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. 

The late Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, best known 
as the translator of Omar Kbayydm, has left 
behind him several pieces which have hitherto 
been circulated only among his personal friends, 
These will now be collected and published, 
probably with others of his works which are less 
accessible, and the whole will be accompanied 
by a selection from his letters, should there be 
sufficient material for the purpose. If there are 
any of Mr. Fitzgerald’s correspondents who 
have preserved his letters, they are invited to 
communicate with his literary executor, Mr. 
Aldis Wright, Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Henry Irving will make a book as well as 
atour of this country, avd already promises 
‘Impressions of America,’ to be published imme- 
diately on his return. Mr. Joseph Hatton, we 
are told, has in band a biography of this actor. 

The announcement made by not a few news- 
papers that M. Coquelin, the great comedian of 
the Théatre-Francais, was about to publish his 
reminiscences of Gambetta, of whom he was one 
of the closest personal friends, is premature. 
The book is not only not ready for the press, 
but, we understand, the first line of it has not 
been written. M. Coquelin is making notes now 


and then for the book; but he intends waiting at 
least a year or two, until the temper of Gam- 
betta’s enemies and political opponents has had 
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time to cool off, before he publishes his tribute to 
his friend’s memory. He desires to dwell more 
particularly on Gambetta’s unusual gifts as a 
critic of art and of literature, and on the ex 
traordinary facility with which he assimilated 
all that was best in contemporary thought. The 
book, when it does appear, will not be large 

no larger, indeed, than the comedian’s other 
books, in one of which, by the way, the lecture 
on the poetry of M. Eugéne Manuel, he took oc 
casion to make an outline sketch of Gambetta. 
M. Coquelin has now in press a lecture on ‘ L’ Art 
de dire le Monologue,’ in which he incidentally 
discusses the ever debatable question as to the 
This little 
essay ought to be as instructive and as enter 
taining as that other on *‘ L’Art du Comedien,’ 
of which there is an American translation. 


proper delivery of verse on the stage. 


‘L’Art de dire le Monologue’ will have a sup 
plement by M. Coqueiin’s brother, the most 
famous comic monologuist of Paris, in which the 
more farcical and extravagantly bumorous side 
of the question will be treated at length. 

Some two years ago, in No. 83 of the Nation, 
we reviewed at length M. Louis Gonse’s life of 
that interesting man and artist, Eugéne Fro- 
mentin. This work has now been translated by 
Mary Caroline Robbins, and published with the 
portrait and facsimiles of sketches which ac 
companied the original (*‘ E. Fromentin, Painter 
and Writer, Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.). The 
book is beautifully printed. 

A general welcome will be extended to the 
“Handbook Dictionary” (English-French. Ger 
man) by George F. Chambers, of which the 
American publishers are G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The arrangement is in parallel columns; the 
selection of English words and phrases has strict 
reference to every-day usefulness in conversa- 
tion; the memory is allowed to be burdened 
with but a single equivalent for the required 
idea in the three languages ; the gender, finally, 
of nouns is manifested typographically to the 
eye, as Faculté (fem.), DEFAUT (masec.) MISS 
LINGEN (neut.). All this has been carmed out 
with great pains and intelligence, after viva 
voce discussions of every word (as the compiler 
assures us) with Frenchmenand Germans, Com 
pactness is attained by avoiding repetitions or 
For example, *‘keep dry” is 
placed under Dry and not also under Aeep. But 
this will cause but little trouble. 
devoted to Go and the versatile Gef respectively. 


cross-references. 
Two pages are 


We miss the handy phrases ‘‘all right,” ‘* help 
(me) out,” ‘*have done!” in the sense of cease: 
* out of mind,” though the other half of the pro 
verb is given; ‘* out of sorts,” ‘‘ out of patience,” 
‘‘out of luck,” and a few other trifles. 

A real advance in social science is the establish 
ment of schools for the selection and instruction 
of nurses. In this country nearly all the efficient 
work in that direction has been done within the 
past ten years, but now the trained nurse has 
become a recognized and important factor in 
the care of the seriously sick. The schools are 
generally practical ones, in connection with the 
larger hospitals, where both patients and facili- 
ties for caring for them abound; and as great 
care is taken in the selection of the pupils, the 
field is being occupied by young women of a 
good order of intelligence and character. Dr. 
W. G. Thompson, of this city, who has had per- 
sonal knowledge of the working of one of the 
best of these schools, has published an account 
of what has been done at home and abroad up 
to date, with special reference to their organi 
zation (* Training Schools for Nurses’: G, P 
Putnam’s Sons). His little book is useful to 
those contemplating the occupation and to those 
desiring aid, and it is interesting to the gen 
eral reader. Both Boston and Philadelphis 
excel New York in having a central Directory, 
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a sort of exchange, where trained nurses can be 
secured without delay, and where the nurses can 
make themselves known without unpleasant ad 
vertising. Such a Directory is more than a con 
In New York, 
at present, chance and favor do more than sys 


venience: it is a public benetit. 


tem to secure help in an emergency 

A socalled Centennial Edition of * Irving's 
Life of Washington’ has been got out in quarto 
form, in two parts, with paper covers, by G. P 
Putnam's Sons. It is illustrated with woodcuts 
and is well calculated for wide popular fay 

Harper & Bros. have published a new edition 
of R. D. Blackmore's * Lorna Doone,’ and have 
added to their Franklin Square Library ‘The 
New Timothy’ of the late Rev. William M 
Baker. 

The Society of the Cincinnati receives, apr 
of the centennial celebration of its founding 
especial attention in the September uumber of 
the Vagazine of American History Gen. John 
Cochrane's article is not much more, however, 
than an excuse for some very interesting por 
traits of Presidents and members of the Society 

No.3 of vol. 1x. of the Proceedings of the U.S 
Naval Institute is wholly given up to a paper on 
‘The Development of Armor for Naval Use. by 
Lieut. E. W. Very, U. S. N. 

A kindred subject is treated in the latest pub 
lication of the Board of Engineers for Fortitica 
tions: ‘ The Fortitications of To day * (Wasbit 
ton: Government Printing-Oftice), which 
sists of translations from the German and tl 
Italian on tire against models of coast batteries 
and parados; and on horizontal and curved tire 
in defence of coasts. 

An illustrated paper at Cincinnati, called the 
‘s Maga 
also illustrated, published in this city, are amon 


Week, and a Commercial Travel 


the novelties in periodical literature 

At last the * Almanach des Spectacles | for 1S*. 
bas made its appearance, with an etching by M 
Lalauze of Mile. Bartet, of the Comedie-Fran 
caise. The typography of the httle volume is as 
delightful as ever The two other French theat 
rical annuals have also appeared—M. Mortier’s 
‘Soirces Parisiennes,’ with a striking preface by 
M. Becque and a cover reproducing a picture of 
M. Clairin’s recently exhibited im New York 
and the ‘ Annales du Theatre et de la Mus 
with a highly-interesting preface 
scene by M. Emnle Perrin, the manager of ft 
Théatre-Franvais. 

The formation of an American Ornitl 
gists’ Union, in accordance with a late 
spectus, is now assured, I 
will be held in the lecture-room of the Amen 
Museum of Natural History, in this city, or 
Wednesday, Sept. 26, at 11 A. M. 


The Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan have recently h 
the Memorial of the Philological Association 
and of the Association for the Advancement of 








Science, in regard to the matter of uferring 
the degree of Pb.D. hon s rusa The sub 
ject was referred by the Regen A COT tee 

consisting of President Ange i essors 


Frieze and Adams; and the Report of that 


Committee is published as the answer to the 
Memorial. The Report takes the ground that 


the memorialists are inerror in ssving that “in 
Germany the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is 
as much a professional degree as that in The 

logy, Law, or Medicine,” and cites in proof a 
letter received by the Committee from Professor 
1, aS Well as the words on the same subje 


t y 
in the work on German Higher Education by 
k 


M. Ed 1 Dreyfus-Brisa Use is made of the 
table given by the Fr i showing tha 
at the University of Bonn, one of the most ex 


acting of the German universities in regard to 
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study f legends Ron and Congo were not 


the only practisers of nail-prayer. In France it 
has survived till recently in connection with a 
survival of tree worship A great oak near 
Angers was vered with nails to the height of 
almost ten feet At Vienna is the Stock im 
Kisen, a trunk which is a mere cuirass of nail 
heads And travellers report the nailing of 
sacred trees in Persia. Then there are various 
derivations of the rite, in which it appears with 
a changed significance or a modified practice, 
The Protestants in Montbéliard used, within a 
generation, to make marriages secure by driving 
a nail into the pulpit. In Brittany, girls who 
want a husband within a year push a pin into 
the wooden statue of a Spanish saint (St. Uferier 

If the pin bends, the husband will be deformed 
In another part of the country St. 
treated in the same way, and in another parish 


(Juirec 1s 
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St. Christopher. If the pin does not go in at 
the first trial, the marriage will not take place 
When the statue ix of stone, 
the pins are 


within the year 


substitution made as at Rome 


put round it; and when the object to which the 


18 


prayer 1s addressed is not an idol but a fountain 
or spring, the pins are thrown into it. There is 
some distance between a dictator driving a nail 
into the wall of atemple on the Capitoline Hill 
and a peasant girl throwing a pin into a brook 
in a French village, but there can be no doubt 
that their acts have the same origin and the 
same purpose to call the attention of a super- 
natural power, 


Much ink was spilt afew years ago over a 
psycho-philological question regarding the de- 
velopment of the color sense in man. One party, 
represented by Gladstone, Geiger, and Magnus, 
claimed that our color-sense is of comparatively 
recent The 
confusion in the use of color-epithets in Homeric 


origin, vagueness and apparent 

and other early writings led them to believe 

that within historic times green, blue, aud violet 

did 
. ° . 

back, even the first two colors of the spectrum, 


not exist for our ancestors, while, further 


red and yellow, would seem to disappear from 
literary This startling theory, how- 
was met by such solid stubborn facts 
that those who were at first inclined to accept it 
as being possibly in accordance with modern 


recore Is. 


ever, and 


notions of development, soon saw themselves 
Mr. Grant Allen, in his 
work on the color-sense, presented evidence, 


obliged to abandon it. 


special experiments, which showed 
all parts of the world have 


based 
that 
absolutely the same color sense as we have; and, 


on 
savages in 
as Evolution accepts the modern savage as the 
representative of our remote ancestors, it is 
hence inferred that the latter could not bave 
been differently constituted Mr. Allen 
pointed out that all the principal colors are em- 
ployed for decorative purposes by the ancient 
Indians, Egyptians, etc., and must therefore 
have been discriminated by these peoples at a 


also 


time when these theorists suppose them to have 
been totally or partly color-blind. In an article 
published in Maemillan’s Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 187, it was shown that even as far down in 
the scale as the monkey the re.ina has all the 
microscopic color elements which distinguish 
the human retina; and the apparent anomaly of 
ancient chromatic nomenclature was explained 
as being due to a want of wsthetic, and not of 
physical or physiological, development of the 
But Herr Magnus has not yet, ap- 

In No. 
* Wissen- 


color-sense. 
parently, bad all his doubts set at rest. 
420 of Virchow Holtzendorff's 

schaftliche Vortriige,’ just issued (Berlin: Car] 
Habel), he returns to the attack in a somewhat 
modified and surreptitious form. He admits 
that ‘‘ we must not imagine that in those early 
phases of development mankind was in an opti- 
cal condition analogous to our modern notion of 
color-blindness.” The experiments on savages 
under his own direction, conducted on a some- 
what different and certain method than 
Grant Allen’s, led to identical results, and he is 
forced to admit that, ‘hitherto at least, nota 
single tribe has been found lacking the power of 


and 


” 


more 


perceiving any one of the principal colors” of 
the spectrum. Other anomalous phenomena, 
however, were discovered which are of the 


greatest interest. It was found everywhere 
that red and yellow are distinguished by name 
long before the more subdued colors at the other 
end of the spectrum representing the shorter 
waves—blue, and violet. Many primi- 
tive nations virtually divide colors into three 
groups : (1) red, including all nuances to yellow; 
(2) light, including all bright (intense) nuances 
of the different colors, except red ; (5) dark, in 


creen, 
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cluding all subdued nuances of the most different 
In other words, the quantity of the light 
seems to be regarded earlier than its quality or 
color. Again, it bas been shown that green and 
blue are much more difficult to recognize at a 
distance than red, and many Europeans at the 
present day, who are not really color-blind, are 
puzzled when they are asked to classify properly 
certain shades of blue, green, or violet. Finally, 
Professor Preyer's experiments on the percep- 
tion of color by a child brought out the fact 
that in the second and the first half of the third 
year of its life there is an apparent insensibility 
to green and blue, while red and yellow are 
readily distinguished. 


All these things seem to point to a gra- 
dual evolution of the color-sense from the red 
to the violet end of the spectrum, and Doc- 
tof Magnus endeavors to show that the no- 
menclature everywhere keeps pace in special- 
ization and definiteness with this physiological 
progress in perception. But his argument is 
hazy in regard to the real point at issue. Pro 
fessor Preyer had no means of showing that his 
child could not physiologically discriminate be- 
tween blue and green, but only that it showed 
indifference to those colors, while red and yel 
low, being more glaring and “loud,” attracted 
its attention Very suggestive in this 
connection an which Doctor 
made while experimenting on tbe 
color-sense of a band of Nubians in Berlin. <At 
first they displayed hesitation and confusion as 
soon as they got beyond the red, but when the 
colored objects placed before them were en- 
larged their difficulties at once vanished. From 
this we may safely make the general inference 
that the retina of savages and children has all 
the anatomical elements of color- perception 
fully developed, but some of them are in a dor- 
mant state due toa lack of exercise—the result 
of esthetic indifference. Blue, green, and violet 
are less glaring and more refined and wsthetic 
than red and yellow, and hence not as readily 
appreciated. If Doctor Magnus had taken the 
trouble to consult the article in Macmillan’s al 
ready referred to, he might have saved himself 
the task of writing the present pamphlet. There 
has been, apparently, an wsthetic but not a phy- 
siological development of the color-sense within 
historic times, and parallel with this a develop 
ment of a corresponding terminology. We find 
analogous phenomena in the sphere of the other 
senses—for example, in the sense of hearing. 
Many musical pupils with normal physiological 
development of the auditory apparatus are un- 
able at first to distinguish between the minute 
fractions of a tone on which correct intonation 
is dependent ; but aesthetic culture, by training 
the attention, very soon enables them to sing 
correctly in tune. 


colors. 


sooner. 
is observation 


Virchow 


~To a perhaps not large class of readers the 
late Ivan Turgeneff stood for the greatest 
novelist of our day. No one, certainly, to whom 
the Russian is a sealed language, can exactly 
appreciate his genius. Of his diction, for ex- 
ample, we may be said to knuw nothing. The 
only quality which translations (speaking of 
prose works) cannut disguise is length, and in 
this respect we know that he stood at the other 
end of the line, say, from Thackeray or the 
author of ‘ Middlemarch.’ On this account, and 
for the just measure of his brevity, it seems to 
some of us that Turgeneff was an artist in a 
sense that cannot be affirmed of his long-winded 
contemporaries, and that he will continue to be 
read with pleasure after a busy world has 
placed them on the shelf among the idcls whose 
greatness is undisputed, though the worshippers 
have deserted their altars. We cannot possibly, 
again, estimate the value of bis formal poetry, 





any more than a Russian could assign its rank 
to George Eliot’s verse; but, on the other hand, 
we cannot mistake the poetry which suffuses 
his scories, and in particular that subtle and 
delicious blending of the landscape with buman 
moods and passions in which what writer bas 
ever excelled him‘ It would be superfiuous to 
dwell on the rare loveliness of bis female charac- 
ters. They are a sure and honoratle index of 
his esteem for that sex, and through them we 
are attracted as powerfully as in any other way 
to tbe author's personality. Here. at least, 
there can be no room for difference of opinion: 
Ivan Turgeneff bad in him a noble and humane 
blood. Nor can there be any question of his 
patriotism. He shared this to the full with his 
sterling kinsman and fellow-exile Nicholas 
Turgeneff, the Russian abolitionist par excel- 
lence, the friend of Stein. To read the works of 
either without loving him was, we must believe, 
impossible for any man of sensibility. 

It is strange that, in a country where so 
much is thought of documentary evidence for 
history asin France, so little care should be given 
to the preservation of public archives; but so it 
is. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs bas, indeed, 
after a good deal of complaint, organized its 
archives on a basis which insures their preser 
vation and yet a sufficiently free use by scholars. 
But the archives of the War Office are almost 
entirely closed to workers, and the archives of 
the Navy Department are apparently open 
without restriction to pilferers. M. Flammer- 
mont has urged very strongly the preparation 
of inventories, which would reveal what trea 
sures these archives now possess, and, if an ex- 
amination was made from time to time, would 
render any dilapidations evident, and 
where precautionary measures were needed, 
The same proposition was made some time ago, 
and the woik was begun; but one of the pume- 
rous changes of Ministry threw the direction of 
affairs into other hands, and officialism pre- 
vailed. Why the persons in charge of the 


show 


archives should be so opposed to inventories as 
they are is not evident, unless they want to steal 
without check themselves. Certain it 1s that in 
this country no library in the East, and of late 
years few large libraries in the Wes*, think it 
possible to dispense with exact shelf-lists, as 
they are called. The annual “ all present or 
accounted for” of the books recorded on these 
lists corresponds to the annual auditing of a 
treasurer’s accounts, and as useful to the 
librarians in protecting them against rash ac- 
cusations of carelessness or dishonesty, as it is to 
the ruling boards in preventing those faults. 


is 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
Miss Ferrier’s Novels. London: Richard Bentley 
& Son. 
MEssrs. BENTLEY & Son have done well to re 
publish Miss Ferrier’s works : her novels are, in 
more ways than one, well worth careful perusal. 
Yet we doubt whether they will greatly interest 
tbe general reader. They are, indeed, the pro- 
duction of an author gifted with considerable 
talent ; but a critic feels almost instinctively 
that no writer of half Miss Ferrier’s cleverness 
would write nowadays as she did fifty or sixty 
years ago, and that an unknown author who 
should now repeat the style of ‘ Marriage’ or 
‘Inheritance’ would not find a publisher. The 
question which perplexes us as we study Miss 
Ferrier’s pages is, What is the precise change 
which has come over novels and novel-readers 
during the last half-century ? What is it which 
makes Miss Ferrier’s humor and good sense seem 
so thoroughly antiquated and out of date? The 
inquiry deserves some consideration. It can, 


we believe, be answered only by frankly acknow 
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ledging that, both in literary skill and in a 
quality which may be called thoughtfulness, the 
present generation have made a considerable 
advance beyond the point occupied by their 
fathers. 

Take, first, the matter of literary skill. Miss 
Ferrier was, in point of natural ability, far 
above the average novel-writer of to-day. We 
doubt whether at the present moment there 
exists in England any living authoress (unless it 
be Mrs. Oliphant or Mrs. Thackeray Ritcbie) 
who stands, in acuteness, in bumor, in insight 
into character, much above the writer of ‘ In- 
heritance.’ We sball not do Miss Ferrier injus- 
tice if we place her only a little below Miss 
Austen in point of humor, and Miss Edgeworth 
in point of wit and sterling sense. But bigh as 
we are inclined to put Miss Ferrier among the 
female novelists of England, we admit at once 
that she exbibits a want of literary skill which 
would bardly be betrayed by any one among 
the number of authors whose works are to be 
read in every month’s magazine, and are for 
gotten before the month is out. What writer, 
for example, of any ability would now fill bis 
pages with descriptions or reflections such as 


these ? 


“It rarely happens that one artificial mind 
can succeed in forming another. We rarely 
imitate what we do not love. There is some 
thing in human nature which recoils from an 
artificial character even more than from a faulty 
one ; and where the attempt fails, the revulsion 
generally produces a character of a totally dif 
ferent stamp. Mrs. St. Clair had spared no 
pains to render ber daughter as great an adept 
in dissimilation as she was herself, but all her 
endeavors had proved unsuccessful, and Miss 
Sct. Clair remained pretty much as nature bad 
formed her—a mixture of wheat and tares, 
flowers and weeds.” 

Now, can any one believe that Mrs. Oliphant, 
or any author occupying in 1885 anything like 
the position held by Miss Ferrier among the 
writers of her time, would write in the style of 
the sentence we have quoted about a heroine in- 
tended to interest the public? The merest 
bungler would know that this way of ticketing 
Gertrude’s characteristics would weary the 
reader, and that Miss St. Clair ought to be al 
lowed to speak for herself and display her cha- 
racter by her words and acts. He would also 
perceive (though here we touch upon a some- 
what different point) that the attempted analysis 
of the young lady’s disposition was utterly want- 
ing in the kind of subtlety required by critics 
who have been used to the fine discrimination 
between different shades of feeling and senti- 
ment which abounds, say, in even the poorest of 
Mr. Trollope’s novels. Every candid judge must 
admit that Miss Ferrier, as compared with her 
contemporaries, occupied, and deserved to oc- 
cupy, a bigher rank than can be claimed for 
Miss Yonge in the literary world of to-day. 
But any unprejudiced judge must also admit 
that Miss Yonge would never dream of opening 
a tale with the crude and platitudinous reflections 
which we have cited from the early chapters of 
‘ Inheritance.’ 

Nothing, again, can be more absolutely in 
artistic than Miss Ferrier’s plots. The plot of 
‘Inheritance’ is supplied by the Douglas case, 
but the book would have been far better if, as in 
‘ Marriage,’ Miss Ferrier had dropped all ideas 
of mystery and dramatic complication. A reader 
must be inexperienced indeed in the world of 
romance who does not soon perceive that Ger- 
trude is not the heiress, or who feels that the in 
terest of ‘Inheritance’ is in the least degree 


increased by the very thin veil of mystery flung 
over Gertrude’s parentage. The pcint of the 
novel is to be found in its pictures of character. 
But even as a painter of character Miss Ferrier 
at once betrays the want of literary skill which 


would be fatal to the success of a modern novel 
ist. All ber best portraits are at bottom humor 
ous delineations, not of human beings. but of 
certain oddities which in real life make up only 
a very small portion of that very complex thing 
which we call a character f ber 
personages is merely the embodiment of some 
What any one among her drama 


a 


Every one 


one quality. 
tis persone’ is during the first scene in which 
we make his acquaintance, that, and nothing 
else, he continues to the end of the story, Lord 
Rossville, for example, is the incarnation of 
foolish pompcsity and family pride. To exhibit 
ludicrous solemnity and an absurd overestimate 
of his birth and pedigree, is the part assigned to 
his lordship. He is never for a moment allowed 
to forget this duty 
is always inane; be is always alluding to bis an 
cestors. Miss Pratt—by far the most humorous, 
by the way, of Miss Ferrier’s creations—is the 
fussy, unabashed, irrepressible bore. Never for 
one minute is she allowed to be anything but a 
bore. 


he is alwavs pompous ; he 


There is, moreover, but little variety in 
the mode in which this lady tortures her vic 
tims. On all occasions, appropriate and inay 
propriate, she alludes to her nephew, Anthony 
Whyte, and repeats, in season and out of sea 
son, the dreary witticisms of the terrible An 
thony. 
her best or her worst 


This passage gives Miss Pratt quite at 


*** But vou are not so ill to please as Anthony 
Whyte. That was really a good thing Lord 
Punmedown said to bim that night. Looking 
at the two Miss Blacks, savs be to Anthony, with 
a shake of bis head: ** Ah, Anthony,” savs be, 
‘“‘[m afraid two Blacks will never make a 
White!” Ha! ba! ha! Lord Rossville, did 
you hear that? At the Circuit ball Lord Pun 
medown said to Anthony Whyte, pointing to the 
two Miss Blacks, ** 1 fear.” says he, ** two Blacks 
will never make a White.” ** No. my lord“ says 
Anthony ; ‘‘ for you know there’s no turning a 
Blackamoor white!” Ha! ba! hat “A very 
fair answer,” says my Lord Ladv Millbank, 
did you bear of Lord Punmedown’s attack upon 
Mr. Whyte at the ball’ The two Miss Blacks 
‘**T black-ball a repetition of that bon a 
said Colonel Delm«our 

** Vou will really be taken fora magpie 
vou are so black and white. said Miss Mil 
bank. 

‘***Pon mv word, that's not at all amiss. 1 
must let Anthony Whyte hear that 

The quotation is a little long, but it is wort 
study, not so much for the picture of Miss Pratt 
as for the idea it gives us of Miss Ferrier. She 
can paint Miss Pratt's oddities with a good de: 
of vivacity, but she can do nothing more. Miss 
Pratt repeats a score of times precisely the kind 
of remarks—we might almost say the very re 
marks themselves—which she makes the first 
time we meet ber at Lord Hossville’s dinner 
table. We are at first amused, we are next 
bored by Miss Pratt, and we begin at last to be 
bored by Miss Pratt's creator And what is 
true of Miss Pratt is, as we have already pointed 
out, true of every one among Miss Ferrier’s lite 
rary creations. She exaggerates and satirizes 
an idiosyncrasy, and fancies she has analyzed a 


character. She is, in other words, utterly 
cient in the literary skil! requisite for so blending 
different qualities together as to form out of 
them the picture of a living man or w 


Fancy Mrs. Gaskell dealing with the most insig 
niticant of the personages in her novels after the 
manner in which Miss Ferrier deals with a cha 
racter like that of Miss Pratt. on which she ob 
viously expended an immense amount of care 
and even of imaginatior Yet it would) 
fair to suppose that Miss Ferner did not in point 
) 


we oun 


the 


of talent stand very much on a level wit 
authoress of ‘Marv Barton’ and of ‘ Wives and 
Daughters.’ The aifference between Miss Fer 
rier and Mrs. Gaskell measures the immense ad 

1 English 


vance in literary capacity made by 


writers during tbe last fifty vears 





Turn, now, to the matter of thoughtfulness 
You cannot read a chapter of Miss Ferrier's 
stories without seeing that the world in which 
she moved and for which she wrote—that is to 
say, the world of educated Fi glish gent] 
and English ladies—was in her dav far less 
vated both in width and in subtlety of thought 


than is the same world in Iss There is s 
thing oppressive in the narrowness of ideas and 
f interests to be found in tl persons wl ‘ 
painted for us in Miss Ferrier’s pages The a 


? 
i 
thoress herself was clearly a person of real f 


ing ; but the sketcbes of life which she has 


duced are sketches of a generation wl for th 
most part were ulferiv uninterested in tl! 
moral, the religious, the social ry 
questions which, for good or bad, d 
of fact employ the minds, or at any rate ar 
the attention, of the educated men and w 
f modern Evgland We se feed, s 
though verv slight) traces in M bert 
novels of interest i rperbaps es sv pa 
with, what would now ix illed the Fvwat 
movement. There are unmistakable sigt 
English societv was beginning f peroeis that 
Miss Austen's respectable but entirely 
pri is clergymet and ft) 1 tri \ i\ 
sSUppose 1 to hav tA he ‘ ' 
spiritual wants of tI | i va 
ried interests which v the ft 4 
often harass the . ‘ f t 
heroines introduced t by Miss \ M 
I pe, there is ta vee fo te M 
Ferrier’s parrative r in Miss | tte 
tions ‘Middlemarch’ and a gowd number of 
the ‘Scenes of Clet ill i t : t 
England at about tl t ow Mis 
lived and wrote ; vet Ge I t ; 
rot enable ber to Kee etruet < { 
t} per ial t wi s} wrote The w 
nterests and I ited s of 
the ag which Ge E praised 
works give the pict f Engiis t f 
tl ast: generation a 1 Very Y t 
from the d t giv by wl ke Miss 
rt ew tf t out? nat 
but f her AcTUA know what was 
cha prese + i Yort Dress , . 
the reader how i w was thre “ 
w“ bh were lmited the views of the society ; 
wi bose ist was passed the tragedy of Magg 
T ver's life does not, after all, impress a erit 


th half that sense of narrowness which ts « 
»unconsciously by Miss Ferrier’s de 


Anv of Mr. Ti pe's 





. the lady whose changes of mind 
nterest or disgust the readers of ‘Can You For 
give Her /’—would feel suffocated could she be 


and breathed happily, by ber grandmother 
For, after all, there is no reason to suppose 


> gentler 


that the voung gentlemen and voung ladies of 
fiftv vears ago enjoyed life less than their de 
scendants They enjoved it, however, if Miss 


Ferrier be (as we doubt not she is) a truthful 
witness, ina very different way For good or 
bad, the Gertrudes, the Marvs, or the Bellas 
whom she bas painted or satirized are blessed or 
ursed with an absence of thoughtfulness which 
would shock the least intelligent of that very 
dull family, the Mays, whose sayings and doings 
are recorded in volume after volume by Miss 
Y nge 


‘We are never long so totally abstracted by 
our own feelings as to be unconscious of the at 
tempts of others to please us. In Alicia, to tx 
conscious of it and to be grateful was the same 
movement. Yet she was sensible that so many 
persons could not in that short period have be 
come seriously interested in her. The observa- 
tion did not escape ber how much an English 
stranger is looked up to for fashion and taste in 
Edinburgh, though possessing little merit save 
that of being English ; yet she felt gratified and 
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kindness and attention that 


m all sides,” 


thankful for the 
yreeted her appearance 


Any modern boy or girl out of the nursery 
would laugh or yawn at this kind of platitudi 
nous reflection, and no writer who knew her 
trade would describe the thoughts, say, of Etbel 
May in the manner in which Miss Ferrier de 
scribes the observations of Alicia. If we want, 


however, fully to realize the increased thought 
fulness of the present day as compared with the 
half a century ago, we should do 
study Miss Ferrier’s fools. 
them. She was clearly a lady 
eye for the absurdities of her 


England of 
to 


good number of 


well There are a 


who had a keen 
neighbors. But the thing which strikes any mo 


dern reader is the extraordinary simplicity of 


the follies which Miss Ferrier satirizes. Take, 
for instance, Lady Juliana. The first moment 
we meet ber she is thus described when addressed 


with the monstrous pomposity characteristic of 
Miss Ferrier’s noblemen) by her father, the Earl 
of Courtland, on the subject of her ladyship’s 
marriage: ‘‘ Lady Juliana rang for the foot- 
man to take Venus, bade Pluto be quiet like a 
darling under the sofa, and, taking Cupid in her 
arms, assured his lordship he need fear no dis 
turbance from the sweet creatures, and that she 
would be all attention to his commands—kissing 
her cherished pug as she spoke.” This is her 
ladyship at first She continues 
the same to the end of the drama. At every 
turn she shows a simplicity of folly which would 


her entrance. 


nowadays be just possible in a spoilt child of 


eleven or twelve, but could hardly be found in 
any young woman who had entered her teens, 
We venture to say that there is not a fool of the 
quality of Lady Juliana to be found from the 
beginning to the end of all Trollope’s voluminous 
and Trollope shows in this his usual 


time. 


works ; 
knowledge of his Fools we sball always 
have with us, but folly itself gains, at any rate, 
in complexity with the progress of civilization. 
Lady Juliana is no more a picture of the modern 
young lady than Tony Lumpkin represents the 
modern young squire. 

The wickedness, moreover, of Miss Ferrier’s 
world is marked by the same simplicity as is its 
folly. There many now as there 
were fifty years ago ready to throw over a girl 
to whom they are engaged on finding that, in- 


are as nen 


stead of being an heiress of high birth, she is the 
But 
few gentlemen of Colonel Delmour’s 


penniless daughter of a vulgar father. 
there are 
position who would rid themselves of a girl like 
Gertrude with the simple, undisguised selfishness 
and blackguardism displayed by Colonel Del 
Gertrude herself is quite as simplein her 
manner She is 
an excellent girl while in the country. She 
up to London ; she at once forgets all ber 
good habits, all her old friends, all her 
praiseworthy resolutions. The funny thing is, 
not that a young lady should be heartless, but 
that she should show so little art in hiding her 


mour. 
of going wrong as is her lover. 


goes 
and 


failings. 

Miss Ferrier’s heroes and heroines, in short, in 
their goodness, in their folly, in their wicked- 
ness, exhibit a simplicity of character quite for 
eign to the Englishmen or Englishwomen per- 
sonally known to George Eliot, to Trollupe, or 
to Mrs. Gaskell. Nor is it hard to see what are 
the main causes A good deal is 
due to the different movements—religious, moral, 
which, during the last fifty years, have 
roused English condition of 
placid, if somewhat dull, contentment to a state 
of interesting, though perhaps morbid, excite- 
ment about matters which hardly occupied the 
ts grandfathers or grandmothers, 
after all, the existence 


of this change. 


or social 


society from a 


miuds of 
But the 


main cause ts, 


and intluence of the school founded by Miss 
Austen and Miss _ Ferrier, 
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| easily be multiplied. 


| duced a great result. 
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others like them, brought into vogue the novels 
which illustrate and analyze all the affairs of 
ordinary life. Novelists have done far more to 
educate the English world than have school- 
masters or governesses. The young persons who 
have grown up within the last twenty or thirty 
vears have been accustomed to hear from their 
true teachers — Trollope, George Eliot, Miss 
Yonge, or Thackeray —about a host of matters 
which were all but unknown to the audience ad- 
dressed by Miss Ferrier. They have also learnt 
from their teachers how interesting it is to think 
about one’s own life, one’s own duties, and one’s 
own character. 
one’s acquaintance can now make reflections 
about herself which would have astonished Miss 
Ferrier’s heroines and Miss Ferrier by their pro- 
fundity and subtlety. Whether the world has 
gained much in happiness or in goodness from 
the teachers who have at last taught us all, if 
not to ‘‘ know ourselves,” at anv rate to think 
about ourselves, may be left as an open question. 
The point which can be an open question to no 
one who studies Miss Ferrier’s novels with in- 
telligence is that she and her followers have pro 
They have imbued the 
whole of the present generation with that mys- 
terious quality which, according to our estimate 
of its worth, we call self-consciousness or thought- 
fulness. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE GULF. 
The Gulf and Inland Waters. By A.T. Mahan, 

Com. U. 8. N. (The Navy in the Civil War.] 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 
THIS volume deals principally with the service 
of the navy at Mobile, and on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. Nowhere else in the war did 
the army and navy act together in more cordial 
and efficient concert. Instances of this may 
On the bloody field of 
Pittsburg Landing two gunboats prevented our 
left from being cut off from its base on the river 
till Buell’s advance under General Nelson, him- 
self a naval officer, restored the doubtful for- 
tunes of the day. On the other hand, General 
Banks’s army, under the skilful guidance of 
General Bailey, dammed the Red River and 
saved Admiral Porter’s fleet from being stranded 
in the heart of the enemy’s country. The his- 
tory of the war, also, on no other theatre shows 
in a clearer light the importance of the part the 


| navy played in the contest. 


For river duty a fleet was hastily created of 
ironclads, massive and torpid, like the turtles 
from which they took their nickname ; of river 
boats altered to rams; of mortar rafts and 
tinclads. Nondescript crews were put in each 
of these without any naval officer but the com- 
mander. The whole grew up under Captain A. 
H. Foote, a man of remarkable qualities, whose 
death early in the war deprived him of excep- 
tional honors. Its first success of consequence 
was at Fort Henry, where General Grant also 
was first brought into notice. The orders for 
the expedition against Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson were given late in January, 1862, by 
General Halleck to General Grant, who imme- 
diately started up the Tennessee River with 
17,000 men on transports convoy ed by Flag-Officer 
Foote with four armored and three wooden gun- 
boats. More ships would have been brought but 
for want of men, and all the crews in Cairo 
were brought but one. The plan was for a com- 
bined attack by land and water. Heavy rains, 
however, delayed the troops. They also swept 
down many torpedoes, which were towed ashore 
by the wooden gunboats. The flag-officer, hav- 
ing waited in vain for the army, about noon of 
February 6 attacked alone. As usual, he formed 
his ironclads in line abreast, advancing steadily 
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as he fired till ne was within six hundred yards 
of the fort. The wooden gunboats were in a 
second line astern on the right. After an action 
of an hour and a quarter the Confederate flag 
was hauled down, and the fort and garrison sur 
rendered to the navy. The greater part of the 
men, however, escaped to Fort Donelson. 
of the twelve active guns in the fort were dis 
abled. The casualties on both sides were mode- 
rate, two-thirds of those in the ships being from 
scalding. 

The flag-officer, against his judgment, but at 
the urgent request of Generals Halleck and 
Grant, made an attempt on Fort Donelson on 
February 14. As before, he formed his three 
ironclads in line abreast, with the three wooden 
gunboats in rear to fire over them, and advanced 
firing to within four bundred yards of the bat 
teries. After a hot action of an hourand a half, 
two of his ironclads were disabled and drifted 
out of action, and the other boats were obliged 
to withdraw from the unequal contest. Three 
of the four pilots received mortal wounds. Here, 
as everywhere else on the river, this class of 
men, taken from their peaceful daily business, 
showed a gallantry and steadiness of courage 
surpassed by those of no other set of men in 
the war. The flag-officer was standing by his 
pilot when he was killed, and was himself 
wounded in the arm and leg by splinters. The 
latter wound never healed, and, aggravated by 
mental strain and the climate, forced him three 
months later to give up hiscommand, and finally 
hastened his end. On the 16th Buckner sur 
rendered the post to General Grant, after the 
responsibility had been shirked in turn by Floyd 
and Pillow. 

These victories had a wide sweep: the Con 
federate line was broken. General Johnston at 


Seven 


| once turned southwards, to take up a new line 


extending from Fort Pillow or Memphis on the 
left through Corinth to Chattanooga, abandon- 
ing Nashville. General Pope, advancing on the 
right bank of the Mississippi River, took New 
Madrid, and went to work on a canal by which 
transports could come into the river south of 
Island No. 10, which was strongly held. Attack, 
in fact, was hopeless from the north, and the 
situation was very analogous to that at Vicks- 
burg the next year. Early in April the canal 
was passable, and troops could cross the river if 
the navy could protect them. For this it was 
necessary that some gunboats should run the 
batteries. It must be remembered that this was 
then an untried experiment. It was some weeks 
before Captain Farragut had begun his brilliant 
career by passing the lower forts at New Or- 
leans. Moreover, he was able by the size of his 
fleet to distract and scatter the fire of the guns 
on land, and he had the advantage of attacking 
up-stream. Foote referred the question to his 
commanders, and all but one said the attempt 
was hopeless. He overruled their opinion, and 
assigned the venture to Commander Walke, the 
only one who showed confidence in the scheme. 
It was one of the most gallant decisions of the 
war, most gallantly carried out. The Caron- 
delet, unaided, braved the concentrated force of 
the long line of guns. Every precaution had 
been taken to save her from harm. Her vulne- 
rable parts were covered with lumber, cord 
wood, and chain cables ; her escape-steam was 
turned into the wheel-house to conceal its puff- 
ing; the pilot-house was wrapped eighteen 
inches thick with a hawser ; a hay-barge was 
made fast to her quarter to protect the maga- 
zine ; the guns were run in and the ports closed; 
no lights were allowed to show. All her men, 
fully armed, stood ready to repel boarders, only 
two men being on deck. Soon after 10 Pp. m. of 
April 4, just as a violent thunder-storm broke, 
she swung from her moorings and started down- 
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stream. The night was very dark ; the flashes 
of lightning and of the enemy’s guns just suf- 
ficed for the pilot to keep the channel. Before 
14. M. she was safe at New Madrid. On the 
night of the 6th the Pittsburg also ran the bat- 
teries and joined the Carondelet. Early on the 
7th they engaged the enemy’s battery furthest 
down the river, and silenced it in three-quarters 
of an hour. The other batteries made little re- 
sistance. This was signalled to the 
General, and the army at once began to cross, 
The enemy evacuated his works and tried to es 
cape, but his road was cut off. That night at 
10 the island and garrison surrendered to the 
navy, and 7,000 men and three general officers 
laid down their arms. 

After the fall of Island No. 10 the army and 
navy at once advanced on Fort Pillow, some 
thirty miles down the river. The army was 
soon called off to reinforce General Halleck at 
Corinth, and the action of the fleet was confined 
to mortar and long-range firing. Foote’s wound 
had now become dangerous, and on the 9th of 
May he was obliged to go North, transferring 
his command to Captain Charles H. Davis. A 
novel force of fourteen river steamboats convert- 
ed into rams had been raised by the Confede- 
rates for the defence of the river, and eight of 
these were lying under the guns at Fort Pillow. 
(Six of them, with most of the Confederate gun- 
boats, had been sent down the river to assist in 
the resistance to Farragut.) Early on the 10th of 
May the eight rams made a dashing attack on 
our seven gunboats. A spirited but confused 
action ensued, which was not altogether to the 
credit of our arms. Our boats were slow in 
supporting each other, and three of the seven 
did not get into action at all. Two of the four 
that did were sunk. Three of the enemy’s rams 
were disabled, but drifted back to Fort Pillow, 
out of our reach. After General Beauregard 
evacuated Corinth the whole of his line had to 
be withdrawn. Fort Pillow evacuated 
June 4, and the fleet at once moved down and 


success 


was 


took possession. The next day it proceeded to 


Memphis. The day after its arrival (the 6th 
the Confederate rams, eight in number as be 


fore, moved out to meet it. The Union fleet 
consisted of five gunboats and two of Colonel 
Ellet’s rams, which took a prominent part in the 
mélée that ensued. This was spirited and tu- 
multuous. Four vessels were quickly disabled 
or sunk by ramming, and two more blown up. 
When four of the Confederate boats had been 
lost, the other four ran down the river, hotly 
pursued by our boats for ten miles. The shore 
was thronged with people watching the exciting 
sight. Only one of the four, the Van Dorn, 
made her escape. The six rams on the lower 
river had perished when New Orleans fell, so 
this was the end of the Confederate River De 
fence Fleet. Memphis surrendered the same 
day. Captain Davis spent a few days opening 
the White River, and then went down the Mis- 
sissippi with four gunboats and six mortar- 
boats. Early on the Ist of July Farragut’s high 
seagoing spars were sighted above Vicksburg, 
and the two fleets met. The river was open, ex 
cept for Vicksburg, but a year more of labor and 
conflict were needed to clear it entirely. 

The advance from the mouth of the river had 
been no less prosperous and more brilliant. A 
week after the capture of Fort Donelson Captain 
Farragut had taken command of his station at 
Ship Island ; a month later he had become sud 
denly famous by his passage of the river forts. 
In this he had lost one ship only, the Varuna, 
She was a fast boat, bought from the merchant 
service. Advancing imprudently beyond sup- 
port, she was rammed on both sides by the Con- 
federates, ran her bow into the east bank, and 
sank to her top-gallant forecastle. The Con- 
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federate ram Manassas was destroved by the 
guns of the Mississippi. She took fire, floated 
down the river, exploded, and sank. The top of 
her unwieldy and smokestack 
awash on a mud-lump in one of the passes, and 
the masts of the Varuna the forts 
for weeks the principal monuments to 


casemate just 


above were 


vessels 


passing up the river of the great deeds lately 
done there. All of the Confederate boats were 
destroyed or taken, and New Urleans, with all 
its defences and approaches, and even P 


ensa 


cola, at once fell into our hands. In all this the 


army had little share, except to garrison the 
points surrendered to the navy. Most of the 
fleet was then sent up the river. Baton Rouge 
and Natchez surrendered when summoned. Thi 
Confederates were at work fortifving Grand 


Gulf, but Port Hudson was not yet occupied 
Vicksburg alone held out. Farragut, against 
his judgment, in obedience to orders from Wash 
ington, determined to pass it, which he did on 
the 28th of June. This passage of Vicksburg 
added to his fame and discharged him of his 
orders, but was barren of results. It was evi 
dent that the place could only be taken and held 


by land forces. On the Ist of July, as we have 


seen, he was joined by Captain Davis, with a 
portion of the fleet from Cairo. 

The next winter, in the arduous and protracted 
operations which ended in the capture of Vicks- 
burg, the peculiar river warfare showed its ex 
treme phase. This service was unique and 
striking. The solitude of the vast forests : the 


loud echoes of the guns; the extreme crooked 
ness of the streams, requiring often the aid of 
lines ashore to pull the head round the bends ; 
the frequent picking up of men overboard in 
this amphibious work ; the excitement of look 
ing for a shot from each commanding billock in 


the straight reaches ; the rather vague habit of 


shelling the woods on suspicion ; and the wild 
activity on board following a beat to quarters, 
compared with the solemn stillness of the forest 


made a life as different as possible from tl 
common notion of a. sailor's routine Win 


Admiral P 
position to take Vi 


rter was putting General Grant ir 


*ksburg, Admiral 





had made his famous passage by P 
in the Hartford with the Albatross, and closed 
the Red River permanently to the Confederacy 
Vicksburg surrendered on the 4th of July, an 
Port Hudson on the ’th. This opened the Mis 
sissippi to the Gulf, and a steamer leaving St 
Louis on the Sth reached New Orleans on th 
16th without molestat Attacks fr guer 
las along the banks, bowever, continued till the 
end of the war. 

In August, 1844, Admiral Farragut fought the 


last and greatest action of his lifein Mobile Bav 
This is 








described in all its part rs wit t 
fulness and accuracy that chara t kK 
We notice only one trifling error. In the dk: 
scription of the monitors, the pilot-house is said 
to be above the turret, and concentric with it 
We think our memory cannot be at fault in say 
ing this was not the case with the Chichasa 
and Winnebago at least. Th pilot ses 
were detached, and just abaft the forward tur 
ret. But the obstructed chann ul nes of 
torpedoes : the formidable Tennessee, with her 
consorts ; the tragic fate of the 7 Ah: the 
hesitation of the Ar the confusion in the 
line corrected by the prompt action f the res 


. ' —_ 
lute Admiral—even the succe 
the exact time f each in the 


with the Jennessee—are descril 





fect accuracy of re is h 
cerning times of suc itement and movement. 
Our author says when the Brooklyn reported 


t 
‘Torpedoes ahead” the Admiral paused a mo- 
ment, then ordered his ship and his consort 
ahead, and made the signal ‘‘ Close order.” An- 
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other version, to which we incline as more cha 


racteristic, is, that when the Brooklin backed, 
the Hartford passed close under her quarter 
When Captain Alden reported ** A heavy line of 
torpedoes across the channel,” the Admiral rm 
turned, “ Damn the torpedoes | Jouett, full speed 
Four bells, Captain Drayton,” and led the tleet 
in in utter disregard of the saf ree he had 
‘arefully prescribed t avoid) the torpedoes 
Command r. A. M.¢ 
1 spit ft = Y 
rset t \s t 1 1 
torpedoes, to | , M 
( ins 1 ‘“ t 
both spra fort add 
I hance f \t vt ? t 
thre jut es if ! is Tf 7 n ‘ i ! ss 
drew back and said calmly After vou, 1 
The pilot barely escaped, and lived ¢ ’ 
story and secure to its hero a fame for honor 
and bravery second to no other in that famous 
fleet 
There was another incident in this action 
worthy f the relations subsisting between S 
Gervaise Oakes and Admiral Bluewater in he 
I'wo Admirals.” Commander Mullany was a 
ship not suited for this engagement, and his op 
portunities for distinction had been s than 
those enjoved and improved by ¢ tiamier 
Stevens of the COnetd The latter erefore 
gave up the Onetda t s friend, and f 
took the monitor Hinneage The ty 
brought up the rear of the lumn, and sutfered 
relatively more than anv ot! } t the 
fire of the fort, when tt was Or ¢ “i 
by the broadsides of the large ships. One of ber 
boilers was exploded, and her steering- gear shot 
away, and she was slowly carried by the fert by 
her consort, the G In this eri | 
lition she was raked bv ft) 1 ( + 
4 Mi 4 wie ee P 
I ] s ! turned t i ( 
ler S iattra } 
bv taking t i < { 
walking alwout 4 
} a ist WA Lpect ) 
: . ature 
i i s saved ‘ it WW 1 
the w Te vada rt 
efor i} th ra 1 eered | rt 
t i 1} . i vere! 
THURLOW WEED’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
{ufol rp? f Th Weed Edited hy 
bis Daughter, Harriet A. Weed Boston: 
Houghton. Mifflin & ¢ SS 
It was natural that the appearance of Mr. 
Weed's autobiography should have been awaited 
with a general interest and curiosity It was 
tsor h because of the self-devel ped careel 
f the writ intless other Americans might 
have 1 ted a moral or adorned a tale of self 
made success much more effectively than even 


Thurlow Weed. But there was another aspect 


f his life which was mpletely overshadowing 
n its interest—his career as a party manager 
Here was a man who for two generations had 

ipied a large share of public attention. He 
was seldom seen at work upon the surface of 
polities: he was believed, justly or unjustly, to 
be pretty constantly and busily at work beneath 
the surface, and this belief was fortified by the 


evident disposition of all who were ‘ inside” of 
» consider him a potent factor for or 
To one of country 
men he was always a mysterious for 


evil; to another, a cautious and reliable coun 


against them. section his 


pow er 


sellor, whose prognosis of a popular movement 
was almost infallible; to another, a zealous and 
successful promoter of every private enterprise 


that promised public good; to posterity stat 
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He 
byist, an unscrupulous trickster and partisan 


nominis umbra. was a professional lob- 


hemer, a malignant enemy of all who refused 
to bend to bis will, a bard but honest fighter, a 
high souled and clean-handed patriot, a vene 
rable old man who had served his country well 
and loved it better: all these epithets have been 
applied to him by men who believed in their 
truth as they believed in their own existence. It 


was believed that fifty years of politics bad made 
most of the 
not only of bis own party, but of the opposition, 


his breast the repository of secrets 
and, when his autobiography was announced, 
it was natural that men sbould look for a laying 
bare of the long-buried Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum of New York politics, 

All such expectations are met by a flat dis 
The has much 
of what was known before, but little of what we 
might have expected to find. What were the 
secrets by which Edwin Croswell, Silas Wright, 
Martin Van Buren, anc their associates built up 
and maintamed the Democratic organization in 
New York? How did the firm of Seward, Weed, 
and Fillmore hold the citadel of opposition to 
Democracy in western New York? How did the 
firm of Seward, Weed, and Greeley learn the 
secret of the Regency, and apply it to the over- 
throw of the Regency in New York? How was 
the firm of Seward, Weed, and Greeley dis- 
solved, and what did the partners think of the 
new men who realized on its assets? Such ques- 
tions find no answer in the pages before us. 
Instead, we have about 200 pages of early re- 
miniscences, padded with lists of forgotten men 
of former times whom the writer has known or 
met in stage-coaches, in canal-boats, or at politi- 
cal conventions; about 300 pages of extracts 
from the Morgan trials, and from the contem- 
literature may 
found catalogued in Gassett’s volume; and about 


appointment, autobiography 


porary anti-masonic which be 
200 pages of later reminiscences, all of them 
readable but not strikingly new. 

There are some exceptions, which go just far 
enough to show what an interesting and valu 
able volume Mr. Weed missed masking. His re- 
fusal to publish Webster’s speech in favor of the 
United States Bank in 1830 (p. 372), and his 
reasons for believing that two sentences of Jack- 
son’s veto message would gain ten votes where 
Webster’s speech would gain one, showed the 
political intuition which was already charac 
teristic of the man. He gives (p. 374) double 
authority for the assertion that Secretary Mc- 
Lane and Nicholas Biddle had amicably agreed, 
in 1832, on modifications of the bank charter 
which would bave relieved the Bank from all its 
political difficulties, but that Clay and Webster 
refused to agree to the changes, and insisted on 
war—a fact that must materially modify any 
honest judgment of the struggle between Jack- 
and the Bank. The manner in which he 
contrived, in 1838 (p. 444), by eliciting an unex- 
pectedly violent speech from a Whig member of 
the Legislature, to obtain for the Democratic 
mapagers their solid party vote for the aboli- 
tion of small bank bills, and thus to secure a 
Democratic defeat in the following 
election, 18 excellently told, and is a fair ex- 
ample of the contributions to our knowledge of 
the past in which it wes hoped that this work 
would be prolific. Another such example is the 
story (p. 49) of his ingenious and successful 
method of ** beguilipg” the Secretary of State, 
Jobn C, Spencer, into harmony with his asso- 
ciates in the canvassing board. A few others 
may be cited: the manner in which Weed in- 
fluenced Taylor's letter. writing 
1848 (p. 573); 


son 


complete 


proclivities in 
the interview of Jefferson Davis, 
Stephens, Clingman, and other Southern Con- 
gressmen with Taylor in 1850, and their attempt 
to coerce him into vetoing the bill to admit 
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and Lincoln’s offer, in 1861, 


California (p. 617): 
through Thurlow Weed, of a Cabinet position to 
John A. Gilmer, of North Carolina, 

But, in general, such examples are conspicuous 


only by their absence from the places where we 
might reasonably have expected to find them. 
The political history of 1850-60 is a complete 
blank, and that of the other years is almost a 
desert. What is true is not new, and what is 
is not of any particular moment. The 
readable as the reminis- 
cences of an old man of affairs usually are; but, 


new 
autobiography is as 
as political reminiscences, and, above all, as the 
political reminiscences of Thurlow Weed, the 
volume is unquestionably a very great disap- 
pointment. In the author has passed away the 
last of the former New York politicians, a 
species whose ideas were as foreign to the com- 
ing methods of politics as those of the Moorish 
knights of Granada were to the engineering of 
Ferdinand’s battering train. Their political 
campaigos were fought with a vigor of personal 
prowess, an intensity of personal interest, to 
which the business methods of after years must 
be comparative strangers; and it is a pity that 
they have left no record. 
fought under a system of tacit conventional- 
isms, which they made it a point of honor not 
to break. They have kept faith with one an- 
other, and, to a great extent, with their adver- 
saries as well; they have died and made no sign. 
We may suspect much; we may believe much; 
but we can now know very little of the inside 
management of the long battle between the 
New York Democracy and its various oppo- 
nents, That is a chapter of political history 
which has long been closed; but the death and 
the autobiography of Thurlow 
sealed it. 


Four Masters of Etching. By Frederick Wed- 
With Original Etchings by Haden, 
Jacquemart, Whistler, and Legros. 
The Fine Arts Society. 1883. 


more. 
London : 


In his preliminary remarks Mr. Wedmore says : 
‘* Perhaps the two qualities which, as one gets a 
little blasé about the productions of art, continue 
the most to stir and stimulate and to quicken the 
sense of enjoyment are the quality of vigor and 
the quality of exquisiteness.” He then goes on 
to remark that these qualities are united in the 
greatest artists only—such artists as Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Turner—while, with men of 
lesser genius, it is enough if we find either 
quality developed ; tbe union of the two, in any 
fulness, demanding a temperament of excep- 
tional variety. To this we cannot quite agree. 
In our view, the union of these two qualities is 
essential to all artistic power, whether great or 
small. To speak as if the quality of vigor alone 
might suffice for the production of any form of 
good art, is to ignore the fact that vigor is ser- 
viceable, and the results of its exercise are admi- 
rable, only in so far as it is coupled with accu- 
racy and refinement, which constitute essen- 
tially what we understand by exquisiteness. 
And it is erroneous to suppose that the quality 
of exquisiteness can exist without precision, 
which implies vigor. 

With regard to Mr. Haden’s work, we think 
that Mr. Wedmore is not discriminating enough. 
A great many, if not the greater part, of Mr. 
Haden’s etchings are excessively loose, sloppy, 
and wanting in specific character, and, though 
vigorous, certainly their vigor is not of that ad- 
mirable kind which coexists with strict govern- 
ment of every line. The example entitled 
“Grim Spain” in this series is largely of this 
inferior class) We have before expressed our 
admiration for Mr. Haden’s better work, and our 
regret that he does not always seem to do his 
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best. To imply, as Mr. Wedmore does, that the 
general character of his work is exemplary in 
its quality of vigor is unwittingly to mislead. 

With regard to Jacquemart, Mr. Wedmore’s 
remarks are appreciative and interesting, as 
well as for the most part discriminating. We 
should, however, express ourselves in somewhat 
different terms if called upon to estimate Jacque- 
mart’s art. His fineness and delicate skill are, 
indeed, very admirable, but his conception and 
treatment of his subjects have never been wholly 
satisfactory to us. There are in general two 
ways of dealing with such objects as he com- 
monly chose to portray : one in which the broad 
beauties of form, color, and light are felt and 
expressed with greater or less fulness of realiza- 
tion—as a flower is painted by Titian ; the other 
in which the minor qualities of structure and 
texture are so unduly scrutinized that the more 
important qualities are missed—as still-life is 
often painted by artists of the Dutch school. 
The one is a noble, and the other an ignoble 
method. We do not mean to affirm that Jacque- 
mart’s treatment was altogether of the Dutch 
kind ; but we feel that it had not enough of the 
nobler characteristics. There is in him a lack 
of the largest artistic feeling, and consequently 
we tire of his art as we do not of the art of 
Titian. In the chapter on Whistler are some 
good critical remarks, though the author does 
not seem to feel the invariable ugliness of Whist- 
ler’s design, which goes far, even in his best 
etchings, to overbalance his subtle suggestive- 
ness. We have never been able to admire much 
the etchings of Legros; but the portrait of 
Mr. Watts given in this series appears a good 
and expressive piece of work, notwithstanding 
some marked errors in proportion—as where the 
nearer eye, which is seen full, is drawn shorter 
than the one that is foreshortened. On the 
whole, it cannot be said that these etchings are 
of very bigh character. Those by Haden and 
Whistler certainly convey no adequate idea of 
the powers of these two artists respectively. 


Local Government. By M. D. Chalmers, M.A. 
{English Citizen Series.] London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

The American Citizen’s Manual. Part 1. Gov- 
ernments, The Electorate, The Civil Service. 
Part 2. Functions of Governments (State- 
Federal). [Questions of the Day Series V. 
idited by Worthington C. Ford.] G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. 1882. 


PROBABLY there is not in the world a more ex- 


| traordinary piece of political patchwork than 


the local government of England. ‘‘ The inhabi- 
tant of a borough lives in a fourfold area for 
purposes of local government—namely, in the 


| borough, in a parish, in a union, and in a county 
| —none having the same boundaries (unless by 


accident) with any of the otbers. He is, or may 
be, governed by a sixfold authority—the muni- 
cipal council, the vestry, the school board, the 
burial board, the guardians, and the county 
quarter sessions. He is, or may be, subject toa 
borough rate, a general district rate, a poor 
rate, a burial rate, and a county rate.” The in- 
habitant of a rural parish is subjected to equal 
anomalies. ‘‘ There is a case of a farm of two 
hundred acres in Gloucestershire which, some 
few years ago, was in twelve parishes, and sub- 
ject to about fifty rates.” The inhabitant of 
one of our polit.cal divisions who pays all his 
taxes once a year ina lump sum has little idea 
of the vexation caused by the continual knock- 
ing at his door of a multitude of authorities who 
dermand money for as many different purposes. 
That local self-government is possible at all 
under such a system is probably owing to the 
existence of a limited suffrage based upon pro- 
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perty. We hear agreat deal in this country 
about extravagant expenditure caused by uni 
versal suffrage. It is note that local 
indebtedness in England, which, im 1875, was 
£92,000,000, had reached in ISS] a total of £144, 
000,000, or an increase of more than £5,000,000 a 


well to 


year. Perhaps one of the greatest of modern 
reforms in respect to local government consisted 
in the establishment of the Local Government 
Board of 1871, of which the president is a Cabi 
net minister, with a 
such a power only could reform be achieved 
without revolution, and it will be most interest 
ing to note the results of its labors in the next 
fifty years. 

Mr. Ford’s ‘Manual’ includes the national as 
well as local governments, and has a strong 
flavor of an American tendency to state facts 
less as they are than as they are assumed and 
perhaps ought to be. Thus one is inclined to 
smile on reading : ‘* But the power does not rest 
ultimateiy with these [representative] bodies ; 
they are clothed with certain functions by the 
people, who may at pleasure take them away or 
modify them, for the people alone are the real 
rulers”; and when we read, further, that ** ful 
ness of debate 
govern the procedure of either house,” we 


seat in Parliament. By 


is secured by the rules which 
may 
doubt whether that is exactly the conclusion to 
be drawn from following the proceedings of a 
session. Mr. Ford says: ‘Each house is very 
properly made the sole judge of the election re 
turns and qualifications of its members, for there 
is no other branch of the Government to which 
this power could safely be trusted.” But when 
he adds, on the same page, that ‘it is no infre- 
quent event for a contested seat to be given to 
one whose only recommendation is that he is of 
the same politics with the dominant party in 
the houses, and without any regard to the legal 
aspects of the case,” and when we consider what 
has been and is being accomplished in England 
for the purity of elections by referring contest 
ed cases to the law courts, the statement seems 
quite too broad. There are frequent instances 
of this tendency to glide gently over dangerous 
ground. Thus, after describing the metbod of 
caucus nominations, Mr. Ford mildly adds 

‘‘The members of the committees hold from 
year to year, and come naturally into some spe 
cial knowledge of the politics and pceliticians of 
their districts, and are apt to obtain an undue 
influence and control of the political mechan 
ism.” The cause of this we take to be a desire 
to avoid the croaking spirit which points to our 
political weaknesses as a condemnation of popu 
lar government. We regard the true method 
to be, however, to expose these weaknesses, but 
to declare boldly, what we sincerely believe, 
that they are not necessary incidents of popular 
government, but only defects of organization, 
which can and ought to be amended. That 
clearness of insight is not wanting to Mr. Ford 
is proved by his quoting both Chancellor Kent 
and Daniel Webster to the effect that 
lature is the branch of government 
most apt to enlarge its own sphere of action by 
encroaching upon the functions of the executive 
and judicial branches, and by assuming powers 
which properly belong to these latter branches. 
Mr. Ford also points out that, notwithstandi 
the boasted separation of the branches, they do 


the legis- 


which is 


in fact overstep the boundaries, as the Senate in 
confirming appointments exercises an executive 
function, Congress in passing upon contested 
elections a judicial function, and tbe President, 
through his veto, a legislative function—a rt 
mark which upsets the main argument of those 
who oppose giving the cabinet officers seats in 
Congress, with a share in the guidance of 
lation. 

But the part of Mr. Ford's work with which 


i@eis- 
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Wwe agree bi 


Nation. 


st heartily 
value is the chapter on ‘ 


and regard as of most 
Ot hold 
ers, in which he points out the great superiority 
of the of the 
States and municipalities, in that the former 


es and Office 


Federal organization over that 
rests upon the appointment and responsibility of 
individuals, directly from the 
dent through the whole chain of administration, 
whereas filled 
through election, either by tl 
Phe defect 


which we 


deriving Presi 


local offices are almost wholly 

ie people or the 
if the Federal adminis 
believe to 


world—is in 


legislatures, 
tration be otherwise as 
the failure of 
public enforcement of responsibility by ¢ 


good as any in the 
ongress 
and the Executive upon each other, whereas in 
the States and cities there is no such thing as re- 
spovsibility and hardly such a thing as adminis 
tration at all. It is curious to note, in following 
out this idea, how it results in the absorption of 
all power by the legislative branch, because the 
executive, with its incoherent and separately 
elected officials, being reduced to absolute impo 
tence, the legislature really carries on the OV 


ernment by committees and commissions under 
its exclusive control. 

How is reform to be accomplished? In urging 
the practical teaching of political science in our 
colleges and higher institutions of learning, we 
are met by the objection that 
public life does not depend upon qualitication 


for it, and therefore 


advancement in 
there is no advantage in 
and no demand for special training. We reply 
that the welfare of this country depends upon 
the knowledge among the people of the real 
aim of all government, and of the 
advantages, the dangers, and the requirements 
f popular government in particular ; and that 
for this purpose the thousands of students who 


end and 


are so fortunate as to obtain advanced education 
before entering upon active life should carry 
full of 
purpose, a thorough understanding of problems 


with them, while still energy and higt 


like those considered in the books under review, 

that know ledge—if indeed 

they ever acquire it—after advancing vears and 
l 


life 


instead of acquiring 


the cares of have dulled the c 
hopefulness which are the essential conditions 
of any great achievement 

The Iroquois Book of Rites. Edited by Horati 
Hale, M.A. Pbhiladelpbia: D. G. Brintor 
1883, Svo, pp. 222, with a map 


Tus addition to Brinton’s * 





ginal American Literature 
open a field of Indian researc} 
gists. Its author was the philologist of Wilkes's 


Exploring Expedition (INSS-42), and discoverer 


of the Tutel 


» language, upon which he 


published an elaborate article in the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society of Phila 
delphia (March, ISS The scope of Brinton’s 
** Library “is to enrich and illustrate Amencan 


ral lit and writings of 


docu 


t volume owes 


ethnology by the 

the Indians themselves; and the Indian 
ments or texts to which the presen 
its origin are the ‘ Ancient Rites of the C: 
ing Council,’ written in the Mohawk, and the 
‘Book of the Younger Nations, composed in the 


ndol 


Onondaga, dialect of Iroquois. These precious 
relics of antiquity are concise in their wording 
and full of aning, though they occupy, with 





heir translations standing opposite, but thirty 
The first and more important of these 
to Mr. Hale in September, 1879, 


t 

pages. 
texts was shown 
t I isited the * Troqu is 


Confederacy,” settled on a reservation pear 
Brantford, Ontari Upon closer examination, 
the book proved to be a document comprehend 


ingall the speeches which were from olden times, 
, addressed by the representatives 


Canienga, ‘‘ Flint- 


IRD 


men,” or M 


younger members of the Confederacy, whenever 


hawk ; Onondaga ; Seneca) to tl 


ging to the latter is lamented and a 
installed It is probable that 
orations were first set down in writing about the 
middle of the 


ancient sifes 


a chief bel 


nhew one these 


eighteenth century, when the 


and traditions still flourished, al 


though the duplicate copy exbibited to Mr. Hale 
was not older than the year IN Phe metubers 
of the general uneil of the Troaquois, whic 
met at Onondaga before the partial emigrati 
of this race to Canada, were by no means pr 
portionate to the population of the tribes they 


represented » but this was of little consequence 
for to arrive ata decision unanimity of the “na 
tions Was necessary ‘his was the same 
cil before which the “ condoling speeches ” were 
‘oserved ons t 


juaint and archaic desery 


delivered » and the ceremonial 
occasions Was of a 
tion. 
obtain reliable interpretations of the texts, for 


It was by no means easy for the author & 
only the oldest men in the tribes ar 


a satisfactory account of the manifold obsolete 


terms contained in) them The Onondaga text 
is a curious counterpart and natural complement 
of the Mohawk or Caniengn text : it gives us the 





exhortations which are addressed by the vounger 


) 


nations to the elder when a chief of the latter is 


mourned, and is written in a different ku f 
orthography 

It would bave been far f1 ensy ft per 
hend the texts and translations appended t i 


Mr. Hale's laborious « 


lv, ethnologically, : 


ndeavors te elu 
historica 
Phe additions made by bim are alox 


the 





ble as texts thems 


Ives, althbou i i 
refuse credence to some of his theories The In 
troduction contains chapters on the history of 


In 1 


the Huron Troquois tribes ; the ’ 


f New York, its lawsaud founders, 


n the State 


lans and classes ; the modes and rites f 
dolence and installation of newly elected chief 
inthe Iroquois Confederacy ; the Imoquois cha 
racter and policy, as well as the general features 
f their language Appendices follow the text, 


enlarging upon tribal and town names of Indian 
After a 
expialping and 
f both texts, the vol 


, , 


origin, upon the Hiawatha myths, ete 


lossarv, Consmenti 


yusly 


parsing the 


Indian terms « 


ne concludes with a copious alphabetic index 
of its contents 
S is? ind Communism in their Practical 
1} fi By the Rev. M. Kaufman: 
M.A. London. 1883, Pp. 264 
Tne author of this excellent little book is not 
inknown to the student of social philosophy 


pretentious works (‘ Socialism’ and 
‘Utopia ’) present, perhaps, the best introduc 
of those 


individualism of 


whe 
the 
Engtish reader can avail himself; the former of 


tion to the conceptions writers 


ppose EXcessive which 
these, indeed, is based on the exhaustive treatise 
of Dr. A. E. F. Schiiffle, ‘ Kapitalismus und 
Socialismus,’ and is properly to be regarded as 
an exposition of that writer's opinions. 

In the treatise now before us, which is pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Mr. Kaufmann has undertaken a 
somewhat different task. His purpose, as stated 
by himself, is “ to examine some of the most im 
portant experiments, made from time to time by 
social reformers, to realize in actual life their 
theories of socia) improvement.” In following 
out this plan he passes in rapid review com- 
munistic movements from the time of Christ to 
the present day. He describes religious and 
humanitarian endeavors for social regeneration 
upon the basis of common property as under- 
taken among the disciples of the early Christian 
Church, among the monastic orders of the pre- 
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reformatory mystics, among the native converts 
under Jesuit rule in South America, among 
the Protestant Separatists seeking religious and 
civil liberty in the United States, and among 
the anti-religious secularists In reality this 
treatise is an edited note-book. Its author has 
studied with care a certain line of experiments, 
extending through eighteen centuries of time, 
that have taken place in the laboratory of 
society, and presents here what appear to him 
to be their teachings. 

Perhaps the most important fact to which a 
study of these experiments in social life leads, 
is, that whatever degree of success may have 
attended any attempt at communal living bas 
been due to the subordination of the purely in 
dustrial motive, @hich in the world at large is 
the mainspring of all activity, to the realization 
of some high moral ideal. This ideal, it is true, 
may vary in form, but it is found ever to rest 
on what is termed the religious element in 
human nature. Whatever name these societies 
may have assumed—Cathari, Apostolicals, Fra- 
tricelli, Béguines, Waldenses, Albigenses, Lol- 
lards, or Hussites—it is possible to discover in 
each case one underlying purpose, “ to reéstab- 
lish social life on the pattern of Apostolic sim- 
plicity. There is the same blending of secular 
and sacred duties of humanity ; there is the same 
protest against luxury in the Church and the 
same impatient revolt against social inequatity 
inthe world, and with them a willingness to 
suffer martyrdom in the cause and to undergo 
self-inflicted privations for the purpose of self- 
discipline.” 

From 1500 to the middle of the last century, 
there is found infused into the disciples of Com- 
munism the free spirit of the Reformation, and 
to a large degree, also, that feeling of individual 
right which gives character to our own times. 
The yet later experiments in communistic life 
are of two quite distinct types; the one resting 
on an excessive interpretation of Christian 
teachings, the other arising out of the revolu- 
tionary movements of the last century and rest- 
ing on what may be broadly termed the religion 
of humanity. Among the former are the Shak- 
ers, the Harmonists, the Amana Society, and 
others like them; while as illustrations of the 
latter may be mentioned the Owenite settle- 
ments, Fourierist pbalanstéres, and Icarian 
communes. It is a peculiar fact that all of these 
last without exception regarded their societies 
as the leaven that was to transform the world. 
Thev have been by no means so successful as the 
purely Christian societies, and asa rule it may 
be said respecting them, that their success as a 
commune lasted only so long as the blessings of 
material prosperity were withheld. The human 
sentiment of mine and thine seems to have been 
too strong for any ideal not shrouded in mysti- 
cism, The fact is well brought out in this book 
that the essential of communistic success is “ the 
spirit of pietism and self-surrender,” and the 
author very properly concludes that it is absurd 
to expect success for those communistic schemes 
in which material enjoyment and self-indulgence 
are made the summum bonum of existence. An- 
other point of interest pertains to the societies of 
the Middle Ages, which for the most part were 
monastic in their character. The conditions for 
their successful continuance were provided by the 
egoistic society in which they were situated. 
“ Without the existence of a larger outer world, 
which to a certain extent ministered to the wants 
of these recluses, their societies, admirably organ 
jzed and governed as they were, could not have 
stood the test of time.” For modern communists, 
therefore, who purpose remodelling the world 
according to tbis plan, the fact that these socie- 
ties endured for so many years can offer no 
very direct encouragement. 


‘The Nation. 


While commending this book as presentiag in 


| an admirable manner certain facts that should 


be known, it is yet subject to one severe crmti- 
cism. Its title does not properly represent its 
contents. It should be Communism rather than 
‘Socialism and Communism.’ These two words 
represent distinct movements, movements which 
differ in philosophic conception, in aggressive 
methods, and in the ideal toward which they 


| strive. They are in harmony only so far as they 


are opposed to excessive individualism, and 

clear thinking requires that they be kept entire 

ly distinct. 

Ancient Greek Female Costume. Wlustrated by 
112 plates and numerous smaller illustrations, 
with explanatory letterpress by G. Moyr 
Smith. London : Sampson Low & Co. ; New 
York : Scribner & Welford. 


| THAT modern artistic taste is not content with 
| modern garb is clear ; how to get at a reform is 


not so clear. Yet unless a radical reform is 
made we shall never bave either a rational or an 
artistic costume, and the consequences will be 
extravagance and constant mutation of style on 
one band, and on the other a complete divorce of 
all our daily impressions from any perception of 
the beautiful. A man might as well hope to 
retain his delicacy of touch while daily handling 
hot iron and washing his hands in alum solution 
as to think of preserving a sense of beauty while 
he has “stove-pipe” bats, dress-coats, and the 
various angularities and furbelows of woman’s 
dress thrust into his eyes continually ; and as to 
making an art from it, not even a Watteau 
could succeed in getting such a result out of the 
garb of to-day. 

The root of the modern want of perception of 
the beautiful is, in a way, moral—not ecclesias- 
tical or devotional, however, but in a larger 
sense, The production of a beautiful costume is 
the work of time and selection ; and only where 
it has become hereditary, national, or otherwise 
continuous from generation to generation, can 
this process of selection and survival of the 
fittest go on. Every change must be weighed 
aud approved by the general sense, and what 
doesn’t “wear” is thus surely and continuously 
rejected. This is the way in which the pictu- 
resque national costumes have all been evolved ; 
and the temper by which they are preserved 
from such innovations as our modern fashion- 
plate figure is one purely conservative and reve- 
rential, while the civilized passion for variety 
demoralizes the esthetic sense, and substitutes a 
false and morbid passion for change and novelty 
of sensation for the pure and tranquil enjoyment 
of what is really beautiful. The chief motives 
in modern dress are vanity, vulgar emulation, 
ostentation of wealth ; the cbief incentive being 
a jaded condition of the esthetic sense compara- 
ble to that condition of the gustatory in which 
it is blunted to common sensation, and requires 
artificial and extravagant stimulants to make it 
feel anything. Doubtless, a woman may bea 
model of all the higher virtues and moralities 
and wear the most depraved products of a 
French mantua-maker’s diseased fancy, but on 
condition only of her not being responsible for 
the fashion herself: the woman who is volun- 
teering in the van of the rush after the last 





fashion can hardly be a good wife, mother, or | 


citizen. 

Books like this of Mr. Smith, which from its 
preface declares itself directed rather to westheti- 
cal than arcbological education, must wait to 
produce their effect until the wsthetical percep- 
tion is formed, or reformed. No reform in dress, 


or true taste in it, is to be hoped for until people 


perceive that novelty, so far from being a de- 
sideratum in that province, is really an impedi- 
ment to the evolution of the beautiful. Still, 
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such works as this have their value in keeping 
before the eye types of dress that are really 
beautiful, and recognized as such by the con- 
tinuous judgment of humanity ; and if Mr. 
Smith, instead of giving us almost entirely cos- 
tumes of Greek goddesses, which may be as- 
sumed to have a certain ritualistic form, had 
gone to the Tanagra statuettes and given us a 
series of actual costumes worn by Greek women 
in real life, be would have rendered us a service 
much greater than he has done. The maxim, 
‘* Beauty when unadoroed is adorned the most,” 
must be taken with large qualifications; but it is 
true that a certain simplicity in dress is the 
highest quality in dressing well and tastefully, 
and for this we must always go to Greek usages, 
especially as preserved for us in the figurines of 
Tanagra, Attica, and Myrina, of which a large 
collection might be formed of real educational 
value. Mr. Smith gives 149 plates to illustrate 
his work, of which torty six represent what may 
be considered more or less lay costume—some of 
them repetitions without great importance, and 
mostly taken from Hope (‘Costumes of the An- 
cients’) and Miiller (*‘ Denkmiiler’) ; in fact, the 
book is little else than an epitome of these books, 
as far as they treat of female costume. The en- 
gravings are always slight, and sometimes 
trivial, but perhaps sufficient for their purpose. 
The essay is full of authoritative references and 
explanations, and may be accepted as a fair 
handbook on the subject. If the author had 
known better the stuffs still in use for dress in 
remote and primitive districts, he would have 
treated some parts of bis subject more intelli- 
gently, as when he alludes to the stuff in one of 
his plates (104) as ‘‘ seamed by the sculptor into 
minute lines which resemble in effect the lines 
in knitted worsted-work” (p. 17), whereas it 
closely resembles the stuff still woven in some 
parts of the East, especially in the mountains of 
Crete, which is evidently the same as that which 
the ancient sculptors represented. The author’s 
political discursion is singular. That ‘‘ ancient 
Greece in its prime was much larger than the 
modern kingdom,” every schoolboy knows ; but 
that it (if a political entity is meant) ever ‘ pos- 
sessed” Crete, Cyprus, or Magna Grecia and 
Sicily, isa confusion of meanings which would 
not have been aggravated if Marseilles, Trieste, 
Ragusa, etc., had been included. ‘‘ Greece” in 
this sense never was a state, and cannot be com- 
pared with modern Greece. The notion that 
‘‘some of the ornaments of Mykene at least 
were part of the Trojan spoils gathered at the 
sacking of Ilion,” makes it clear that Mr. Smith’s 
archeology is in a very embryonic condition. 
No scientific authority will sustain him in this 
simple minded belief, and ‘‘ Priam’s treasure ” is 
as effectually relegated to the category of myths 
as Ulysses’s Hephewstean armor. 

On the whole, it seems clear that Mr. Smith 
has no special qualification for editiug such a 
work, and the fact, which he frankly admits, 
that “it was only comparatively recently that 
he discovered that such a book as Hope's ‘ Cos- 
tumes of the Ancients’ existed,” shows that bis 
researches must have been very superficial. 


Mysteries of Time and Space. By Richard A. 
Proctor. R. Worthington. 1883, 
HARDLY worth the name of a book, we have 
here another collection of Mr. Proctor’s essays 
merely. In rare parts they are good, but, like 
so many of their predecessors, are conspicuous 
for their prolixity, and, as a whole, worth only 
the slenderest commendation. In what he says 
of the prophecies he quotes regarding ‘‘ The 
World’s End,” Mr. Proctor affords the most fit- 
ting characterization of much of his own essay- 
writing—'*mere rubbisb.” The most compel- 
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ling, and at the same time repelling, feature of 
the volume is its omniprevalent pugnacity. Of 
a world of scientific worthies—Tait, Darwin, 
Spencer, and others—nut one escapes his vulgar 
carping. If not positively unbecoming, it is 
surely in questionable taste for a writer of popu- 
lar papers--not to say one who has his know- 
ledge chiefly at second- hand—to consider himself 
called to pass upon the theories and researches 
of very distinguished investigators; but Mr. 
Proctor does this, not only with a rambling un- 
consciousness of his own follies, but with an un- 
blushing self-assertion which transcends boldness 
and approximates to downright impertinence. 
This infelicitous habit of composition holds, we 
believe, in every essay but one or two of the 
present collection, and these, doubtless, would 
have been written in the same vein except that 
they relate to matters so trashily speculative 
that nobody had ever before ventured any opi- 
nion on the subject. 

The past twenty years have witnessed a con 
stantly growing demand for popular scientific 
literature. For a good while Mr. Proctor met 
this demand, so far as astronomy was concern- 
ed, in a very commendable manner. But his 
later writings indicate an exhaustion of his 
stock of popular scientific fact ; and our kindly 
word to him is, to retire into the privacy of fur 
ther study to recuperate bis energies for subse 
quent literary endeavors. 


The Papers and Biography of Lion Gardiner, 
1509-1663. With an Appendix. Edited, with 
Notes Critical and Illustrative, by Curtiss C. 
Gardiaer. St. Louis. 1883. 

It is with regret that we pronounce this hand- 

some volume to be a failure, because such family 

records generally claim so moderate a rank. 

But it points out a defect which gentlemen of 

leisure are apt to overlook—namely, that a use- 

less book is worse than nothing. In the present 
case, out of the hundred pages of the book, only 
two have any value—namely, those which give 

a list of the proprietors of Gardiner’s Island, and 

the pedigree of the author’s own line. The 

other contents are merely reprints of well- 

known documents, not sufficient to constitute a 

biography. Besides these, the editor has ap- 

pended some whimsical notes, which only reveal 
his lack of special information. 

It is greatly to be regretted that any descend- 
ant of the well-known engineer and soldier, Lion 


Gardiner, having the means and the desire to 
print a memorial, should have lacked the happy 
inspiration of getting some competent person to 
collect and arrange the material for him. The 
theme is an interesting one, and, in the hands of 
a local antiquary, it would doubtless have been 
productive. What is expected nowadays in such 
a book is exact details and careful arrangement. 
It is certain that the history of the manor of 
Gardiner’s Island, and a sketch of its successive 
proprietors, their connections and offshoots, 
would be a welcome addition to American gene 
alogy. It is seldom that the possessor of family 
papers traditions, and memorials is also com 
petent to give them a suitable form. But to 
avail of the services of a compiler is no more un 
or unreasonable than to 


necessary secure @ 


printer. 


Historic Romance. Strange Stories, Characters, 
Scenes, Mysteries, Memorable Events, in the 
History of Old England. By Wilham An 
drews, F.R.H.S. London: Hanniton, Adams 
& Co. 

Tus is the fourth volume which Mr 

bas compiled in the interest of such as 

amusement from facts and 
less out of the beaten track ; 
from it that bis hand has lost nothing of its cun 
ning, is to conclude that he bas once more been 
Now that he has 


1883, 

Andrews 
seek 
incidents more or 
and even to gather 


successful in his special line. 
grappled with Gog and Magog, the two British 
giants who were slain by Brutus of Troy in the 
uncommonly dim historic twilight of B. c. 100s 
or thereabouts, no one who marvels at the gro 
tesque effigies of them which doubtfully adorn 
the London Guildball need any longer allege 
that he must in ignorance. Gretna 
Green and its stolen marriages, also, those who 
are curious about them cannot, thanks to his re 
searches, rank henceforth among matters im 
perfectly understood. Incredible as it 
sound, one of the sham clergymen of Gretna 
Green, Robert Elliot by name, is said to have 
transformed into man and wife no fewer than 
3,872 couples between the years 1811 and 1Ni) 
The chapters entitled * English Life and Man 
ners in the Time of Shakespeare,” ‘ Fools and 
Jesters of the English Sovereigns,” and ** Echoes 
of the Last Century,” way perhaps be specified 


marvel 


may 


as particularly meritorious, though hardly per 
ceptibly mnferior to them is the account of the 
matrimonial and miscellaneous exploits and 


speculations of the famous Bess Hardwick, a 
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